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THE CAMP MEETING IN ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By Gurion Grirris JoHnson 


In the early days of the nineteenth century the camp meeting 
dominated the religious life of North Carolina. During the first 
twelve years of the century, a tremendous religious upheaval known 
as the Great Revival swept the country from Maine to Georgia.’ Be 
ginning in 1802, the opening of the Great Revival in North Carolina, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists attempted to evangelize the 
State by a succession of camp meetings. Until about 1805, the people 
gave themselves up to a round of religous encampments in season and 
out ; thereafter they usually waited until the crops had been harvested. 

Camp meetings, however, were not peculiar to the Great Revival 
or original with any particular denomination. Thirty-five years prior 
to the Great Revival, hundreds had encamped in Virginia and North 
Carolina at the “great meetings” held by the Separate Baptists.* 
Methodists were forced to encamp on the ground at their quarterly 
meetings if they wished to attend all the services.* It was the Great 
Revival, however, which developed the idea of annual camp meetings. 

Encampments during the Great Revival, as at conference and 
quarterly meetings prior to it, arose out of the necessity of the 
case. No rural community was sufficiently large to accommodate all 
who attended a four- or five-day meeting. “All who wish to make any 
progress in Religion, . . . are requested to come with Tents, pre 


For a brief account of the Great Revival in North Carolina see Guion Griffis Johnson, 
“Revival Movements in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, 
January, 1933, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 21-43. 

2 Robert B. Semple, A History of the Rise and Progress of Baptists in Virginia (1894 ed.), 
pp. = -24; David Benedict, General History of the Baptist Denomination (New York, 1848), 
PP. $48-649. 

- - Grissom, A History of Methodism in North Carolina (Nashville, Tenn., 1905), 
e. 8- 30. 

* Benedict, General History of the Baptist Denomination, p. 687; Nathaniel me, IItatory 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1839), ia 103; MS, Eli Caruthers, 
“Richard Hugg King,” p. 26 (in possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
a © Neff Garber, The Romance of American Methodiem (Greensboro, N. C., 1981), 

pp. 170-1 
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pared to stay on the Ground during the Meeting, and not be de- 
pendent on their friends, so as to perplex them with secular matters, 
when they should be employed in the worship of God,’* warned the 
preachers in announcing a camp meeting. Rarely did the managers 
undertake to furnish lodgings other than rudely constructed tents. 
In 1808, however, Elder Phillip Bruce and Enoch Jones obtained 
the use of Gates County courthouse for the accommodation “on rea- 
sonable terms”’ of those who came unprovided.® 
The tents which the people provided for themselves at the first 
camp meetings were mere makeshifts, for, as the Rev. James Jenkins 
pointed out, “In those days we understood very little about the proper 
method of constructing tents. Some of them were of common cloth; 
others mere shelters covered with pine bark—none of which would 
keep out the rain, . . .”* After a few years the people within the 
vicinity of a camp ground began erecting rude log or plank shelters 
for the encampment. In 1882 those at Ebenezer Church in Randolph 
County were made of poles arranged in wigwam style. The doors 
were so small and low that the occupants had almost to crawl into 
the tent.® 
In New York City camp meetings were managed with an order 
and efficiency which could be equalled no where in North Carolina. 
In New York “the entire arrangement and preparation of the meet- 
ing, providing tents, putting them up and taking them down, is un- 
der the superintendence of a committee,” wrote the Rev. Nathan 
Bangs in 1839, “and each person who chooses to go pays a certain 
amount, commonly about one dollar, for passage, use of tent, fuel, 
straw, &c.’”® The committee arranged the tents in a semi-circle about 
the stand in rows from three to six feet deep, each tent being num- 
bered and labelled. The fires for cooking were built behind the tents 
so that the smoke would not annoy the congregation. Lamps were 
suspended on the trunks of the trees, and on the preachers’ stand, in 
sufficient numbers to illuminate the entire encampment, and each 
tent was required to have a light burning in it through the night.’ 
On the first day of a camp meeting in North Carolina™ all roads 
* Raleigh Register, Sept. 18, 1818. 
' G7 and Sufferings (n. p., 1842), p. 121. 
. ow nae Autesiogcenty, (Deshem, B. 0., 1916), p. 81. 
hy upon Joseph Thomas, The Life of the Pilgrim 


meeting 
chester, Va., 1817), pp. 18-22; Marion Harland, Alone in Mary Forrest, 
Women of the South Distinguished in Literature (New York, 1861), pp. 199-208; William 
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leading to the grounds were clotted with people hurrying to the meet- 
ing, some on foot carrying their shoes in their hands; others on horse- 
back with a child in front and a bundle of provisions behind; still 
others in wagons and carts, some drawn by horses, others by oxen, 
vehicles crowded with women and children and piled high with equip- 
age. The camp ground was heavily wooded ; nearby was a creek and 
springs of water. Men and women were hurrying about tethering 
horses, erecting tents, cooking meals for the day. Children were 
frolicking about, in and out among the wagons, frightfully near the 
horses’ heels. 

Not far off women were already beginning to find their places on 
the rude plank seats in front of the “stage.” They were leaving 
vacant a few seats in front. Those were the “anxious benches.” 
Here the “convicted” would come to be prayed for when the preacher 
issued the invitation for “mourners” to come forward. The only 
covering over the arbor sheltered the pulpit. On the stage was a knot 
of men solemnly shaking hands and conversing. On all sides of the 
arbor, row after row of vehicles crowded one another. Men were 
standing everywhere. The music struck up, quavering; mostly female 
voices singing two lines at a time as the deacon read them off. After 
another hymn, a preacher arose and the men came filing in, taking 
their seats on the opposite side of the arbor if the women had not filled 
them all; or crowding into the aisles and back of the seats occupied 
by their women folk. The minister, an ordinary looking man, dragged 
out an ordinary address while whispered conversations hummed louder 
and louder. Infants wailed fretfully. A dog fight started somewhere 
among the wagons. 

At length another preacher arose. At once the congregation was 
electrified. “And what come ye out into the wilderness for to see?” 
he asked, fixing his eyes upon the congregation. His voice rose 
powerfully, “Aye! ye are come as to a holiday pageant, bedecked in 
tinsel and costly raiment. I see before me the pride of beauty and 
youth ; the middle-aged, . . . the hoary hairs and decrepit limbs of 
age;—all trampling—hustling each other in your haste—on one 
beaten road—the way to death and judgment! Oh! fools and blind! 
slow-worms, battening upon the damps and filth of this vile earth! 





aw = Sketches of North Carolina nage fe 1846), 882-409; pm Ez 
and Labours, 5 Ae 150; Joseph 9 Dew, Le and History. of the Kehukee 

(Tarbora N. O., 1898), 111- 122; onbewa tg ars and lt a (1859 ed.), x 178-179; 

angs, oon af Se the Methodist Church Lorenzo Dow, Eztracts From Original 

Letters, Sh anin 7 the Cane Macias Cl (Liverpool, 1808). 
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hugging your muck rakes while the Glorious One proffers you the 
Crown of Life!”** Women were in tears. “That’s preaching!” 
shouted a gray-haired man. “Lord, have mercy!’ another besought. 
With words of doom yet upon his lips, the preacher suddenly 

stopped. A female voice began a spiritual: 

This is the field, the world below,— 

Where wheat and tares together grow; 

Jesus, ere long, will weed the crop, 

And pluck the tares in anger up. 


With a mighty roar the congregation burst into the chorus: 


For soon the reaping time will come, 
And angels shout the harvest home !** 


The preachers had come down from the stage. “Sinners come 
home!” they shouted above the surge of the song. They went through 
the congregation shaking hands, singing as they went: 


For soon the reaping time will come, 
And angels shout the harvest home! 


Nerves were taut. The tumult rose. Shouts of thanksgiving and 
wails of despair joined with the ever recurring pulse of the song. 
Now a minister was praying; now he was shouting, “Washed in the 
blood of the Lamb!” One after another weeping mourners arose and 
flung themselves in front of the anxious seats. 

It was now two o’clock. After a brief intermission, while the 
ministers and their helpers continued to labor with the seekers, there 
would be prayer and exhortation. At candle-light pine torches would 
be lighted, and there would be preaching again. So far, no one had 
“come through.” The ministers had hardly expected it. That would 
not come until the third or fourth day of the meeting.”* 


Camp Meetine Metuops 


Throughout the ante-bellum period, camp meetings were always 
largely attended, especially on Sundays and on the closing day. In 
1825 the Fayetteville Observer, in reporting a camp meeting held 


2 Harland, Alone in Forrest, Women of the South Distinguished in Literature, pp. 201-202. 


18 Ibid., p. 202. 

4 Edenton Gazette, Aug. 25, 1808. “As we have always found that the latter part of 
these meetings is more Glorious than the beginning, we recommend you to be at the ——, 
if you miss all the forepart; for the Lord often keeps the greatest blessing until the last 
the feast. . . . Phillip Bruce, Presiding Elder.” 
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at Evans’ Spring, said: “The congregations were very large, par- 
ticularly on Sunday, when this town was nearly depopulated ; almost 
every person who could procure a horse or carriage of any descrip- 
tion, having gone, besides hundreds went within a short distance of 
the ground in the steamboat North Carolina, and hundreds of others 
walked, the distance being about 8 miles. A gentleman, who took 
some pains to make a correct estimate, supposed the number present 
on Sunday to be about 6000.”* 

A camp meeting was a time of tremendous excitement. Here one 
met friends that he probably had not seen in several years. Here 
the ministers spoke of the equality of man in the sight of the Lord. 
The poorest Christian was as great as the richest planter. The preach- 
ers loudly attacked the evils of the day; they preached against the 
things which were peculiar to the gentry; dancing, card playing, fine 
clothes. They dwelt upon the scenes of death and painted hell in 
such awful terms that one could see it yawning at his feet. McGready, 
in his famous sermon, “The Character, History and End of the Fool,” 
declared that when a sinner died “his soul was separated from his 
body and the black flaming vultures of hell began to encircle him on 
every side. . . . When the fiends of hell dragged him into the eternal 
gulf, he roared and screamed and yelled like a devil.” He fell, 
“sinking into the liquid, boiling waves of hell, down even to the deep- 
est cavern in the flaming abyss.”** Hell, he said, is the place where 
is heaped “all the rubbish and off-scouring, the filth and refuse of the 
moral world, which a holy God deems unfit for any other place.’ 

Such fearful preaching made even the stoutest tremble, but, if the 
sermon did not stir the congregation, the singing probably would. 
Camp meeting leaders abandoned the usual church hymns and com- 
posed, sometimes extemporaneously, songs which more nearly suited 
the spirit of the meeting. These songs they called spirituals. The 
camp meeting songs survive today in the form of the Negro spirituals. 
The slaves so readily took over the camp meeting spirituals and 
adapted them so well to their own use that many, unfamiliar with 
the camp meeting movement, think that they are wholly original with 
the Negro race."* 


% Fayetteville Observer, July 21, 1825. 

” James McGready, Posthumous Works (Louisville, Ky., 1831), I, 228. See also H. T. 
Hudson, The Methodist Armor (Nashville, Tenn., 1884), pp. 236- 242. 

™ Ibid., II, 240-241. 

8 See Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, South Carolina (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1980), Pt. II, pp. 63- 180; N. I. White, American Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 
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Elder Burkitt, writing in 1803, declared that camp meeting sing- 
ing greatly aided the work of converting sinners. “We might truly 
say,” he wrote, “the time of singing of birds had come, and the voice 
of the turtle was heard in our land. At:every meeting, before the 
minister began to preach, the congregation was melodiously enter- 
tained with numbers singing delightfully, while all the congregation 
seemed in lively exercises. Nothing seemed to engage the attention 
of the people more; and the children and servants at every house were 
singing these melodious songs.”’* Often at the opening of a service 
the people would sing a spiritual and go through the congregation 
shaking hands with one another. The ministers also used frequently 
at the close of worship to sing a spiritual and go through the con- 
gregation shaking hands. “Several, when relating their experience, 
at the time of their admission into church fellowship,” says Burkitt, 
“declared that this was the first means of their conviction. The act 
seemed so friendly, the ministers appeared so loving, that the party 
with whom the minister shook hands, would often be melted in tears. 
The hymn 


. . . Take your companion by the hand; 
And all your children in the band, 


—many times had a powerful effect.”° 

The baptismal and sacramental occasions, the relating of “experi- 
ences,” and the mourners bench also were “greatly blessed in this 
revival” movement. The anxious seat, seekers’ bench, or mourners 
bench, as it was variously called, came into use as a natural develop- 
ment of the Great Revival. At first those who were moved by the 
preaching invited themselves to the front. For instance, in 1796 
when James Jenkins was preaching at Jeffrey’s Creek meeting house 
in the Great Pee Dee Circuit in South Carolina, a young woman who 
had been sitting near the door came down the aisle weeping and beg- 
ging him to pray for her.** Others, too shy to come to the front, 
might fall where they were, and the preachers would have to push 
their way through the congregation to get to them. To avoid this con- 
fusion, the preachers began inviting those who felt the need of re- 


1928), pp. 3-4 and ch. II; George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands 
(Cha Hill, N. C., 1933). 

» uel Burkitt and Jesse Read, A Concise History of the Kehukee Association (Halifax, 
N. C., 1803), p. 144; Biggs, Kehukee Association, p. 114. “Elder Burkitt published two 
or three different pamphlets, which contained a smail collection of spiritual songs, some of 
which he had brought from the western countries. They were in very great demand. As 
many as about 6,000 books were disposed of in two years.” 

® Burkitt and Read, p. 145; Biggs, pp. 114-115. 

™ Jenkins, Experience and Labours, Ppp. 79-80. 
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ligion to approach the altar that prayer might be offered up in their 
behalf.** 


Tue Exercises 


The excitement of the Great Revival, as of the Great Awakening 
in New England which preceded* it, aroused emotions which were 
in many instances accompanied by peculiar physical manifestations, 
commonly known as the “exercises.”** The sinner “under convic- 
tion” often trembled violently, suddenly fell prostrate, remained in 
a state of coma for varying lengths of time, and finally arose shout- 
ing praises to God. Those who had already been converted were also 
similarly affected. Other “exercises” frequently seen during the 
Great Revival were involuntary jerking, dancing, wheeling, laughing, 
and barking. A person might be affected with several of the different 
exercises, but ordinarily he was subject to only one of them. The 
Rev. Jesse Lee mentions in his Memoir “the wild enthusiasm dis- 
played by a certain female” at a camp meeting which he attended in 
1806. “Her exercises were such as to attract the attention of all 
present, and were of a character novel enough to be sure; for she 
exhibited at some times the jerking exercise, at other times the danc- 
ing exercise, and not unfrequently the barking*® exercise; and tak- 
ing them all together, made as ridiculous a set of exercises as ever 
attracted the gaze of the multitude.”** These exercises were fre 
quently violent enough to bruise and injure the victim and, in some 
instances, even to cause death.”* 

As in previous revivals in the United States, the most common 
phenomenon of the Great Revival in North Carolina and of the re- 
vivals which followed it during the ante-bellum period was that of 
“falling down.” Sometimes only a few persons fell; at others a 
whole section of a congregation or, indeed, the entire congregation 
might be swept down. When a person fell, he might either become 
unconscious at once or he might lie where he fell groaning and pray- 
ing until he was exhausted. Ebenezer H. Cummins, after attending 


for example, Jonathan Edwards, A Faithful Narrative of the saa Work of 
Conversion of Many Hundred Souls (Boston, 1743), and his The Distinguishing 
of God (Edinburgh, 1742 4 
s defense of the camp meeting “exercises” see McGready, Posthumous 
. See Guion Griffis Johnson, “Revival Movements in Ante-belluam North 
Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, for a brief amass & Ge “exercises.” 
* Printed in the 1823 edition as “basking,” evidently a misprint 
™* Minton Thrift, Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee (New York, 1823), pp. 294-295. 
* York, Autobiography, p. 37. 
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a Presbyterian encampment near Spartanburg, South Carolina, in 
1802 gave the following account of the exercises: 


It would be exceedingly difficult to draw an intelligible representa- 
tion of the effects of this work upon the human body. Some are more 
easily and gently wrought than others; some appear wholly wrapped in 
solitude; while others cannot refrain from pouring out their whole souls 
in exhortations to those standing round; different stages, from mild 
swoons to convulsive spasms, may be seen ; the nerves are not infrequently 
severely cramped; the subjects generally exhibit appearances as though 
their very hearts would burst out of their mouths: the lungs are violently 
agitated, and all [are?] accompanied with an exhalation; they univer- 
sally declare that they feel no bodily pain at the moment of exercise, 
although some complain of a sore breast and the effects of cramping, 
after the work is over; the pulse of all whom I observed beat quick and 
regular, the extremities of the body are sometimes perceptibly cold. 


A man who was taken with the falling exercise at a camp meeting 
in Cabarrus County, North Carolina, in 1802 says that his first im- 
pression was that he had been “struck in the forehead, as if by the 
end of a person’s finger.” Fearing that he had apoplexy, he desired 
to have blood drawn, crying out, “I cannot live.” Gradually he lost 
his fear of death and spent the night quietly. Toward morning, 
however, he awakened the camp with his bitter and piercing cries. 
“OQ God, what a night I have spent in struggling against thy spirit,” 
he called out. He continued to cry aloud, revealing, so thought the 
Rev. Samuel McCorkle who attended him, the exercises of his soul 
“under the convictive operations of God’s spirit.”** 

While the heart-beat of some remained regular when they were 
exercised, that of others was so slow as to make the victim seem scarce- 
ly to be alive. The Rev. Joseph Travis, a Methodist minister at 
various times pastor of churches in the Cape Fear region, saw per- 
sons “stricken to the floor, as if shot by a deadly arrow,” who “for 
an hour or so remained speechless, breathless, pulseless, and, to all 
appearances, perfectly dead.” Then “with a heavenly smile,” they 
would “look up, stand up, and shout aloud, ‘Glory, glory to God! 
my soul is converted, and I am happy’.’”*° Some reported that they 
were conscious of what was going on about them while they were 
lying stricken but that they were unable to speak. Others declared 





% Foote, Sketches, p. 409. 
® Ibid., pp. 399-400. : 
*®Thomas O. Summers (ed.), Autobiography of the Rev. Joseph Travis, A.M. (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1856), p. 24. Hereafter cited as Travis, Autobiography. 
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that they were having visions. The Rev. Jesse Lee noted in his 
journal the case of a young woman who fell in a nine-day trance at 
a camp meeting in Brunswick Circuit in Virginia in 1806." 

The most common form of the “falling-down” exercise was that 
described by the Rev. John McGhee as having taken place at Shiloh 
sacrament in Tennessee in 1800: “Sinners were cut to the heart, 
and falling to the ground, cried for mercy as in the agonies of death, 
or from the brink of hell, till God spoke peace to their souls; then 
rising from the earth with angelic countenances, and raptures of joy, 
gave glory to God with a loud voice.”** So usual was this exercise 
that preachers and congregations alike came to estimate the success 
of a meeting by the number who fell. 

The jerking exercise,** or the jerks, as it was commonly called, to- 
gether with the dancing and barking exercises, did not appear at 
the beginning of the Great Revival. The Rev. Eli W. Caruthers 
refers to these phenomena as “fungi which grew out of the revival in 
its state of decay.”** At the first, jerks were manifested by an in- 
voluntary twitching of the arms; later this twitching spread over all 
the body. It was, perhaps, the most contagious of the exercises. 
Sometimes the mere mention of it was enough to set most of a con- 
gregation to jerking. A young lady, in describing the jerks to 
Caruthers, told him that she had been jerked so that the combs and 
pins flew from her head and her hair cracked like a whip. The next 
day her neck would be so sore that she could scarcely move it.** 

A Presbyterian minister who was subject to the jerks described to 
his friends the manner in which he was first affected. He had at- 

Lee, Memoir, p. 296. “On Sunday night, she fell down, and lay helpless; they took 
her into a tent, and set up with her all night she continued helpless and speechless, all the 
time. Next morning I had a tea spoon full of water given her. About 9 o'clock in the fore 
noon she revived and said, Love, love, love! Glory, glory, glory! and then died away again, 
and appeared like a person in a sweet sleep. In the afternoon she was taken home in a 
wagon, but she remained as she had been before. Her parents, .. . sent for a Fone, 
who came, and then sent for another. The physicians both agreed, that they could not per- 
ceive that she had any bodily complaint, believing it to be a supernatural power. They did 
not attempt to do much for her, only took a little blood, gave a few reviving drops, and put 
a small blister on the back part of her neck, but took it off in a little time. One of the 
physicians continued with her until the following Sunday, but saw very little alteration. She 
continued thus until Tuesday night, at which time she revived, and spoke freely and sensibly, 
though apparently in a ook and feeble state. The next day she went about the house, and 
out of doors, just as she pleased, and was quite well and happy in God. She had been in 
that state from Sunday night, unti! the next Tuesday night week, which was nine days and 
nights. I understood that during that time she ate nothing except such things as were 
poured into her mouth, and she took but very little of that. She was, for the most part of 
the time, sensible of every thing that was said or done in her presence.” 

* Jenkins, Experience and Labours, p. 113. 

= 0. W. Janson, The Stranger in America (London, 1807), p. 107n, compares this exer- 
cise to that of the Jumpers in North Wales; A. M. Shipp, History of Methodism in South 
Carolina (Nashville, Tenn., 1883), p. 274 gives a good description of the jerks. 

“MS, Caruthers, “Richard Hugg King and His Times,” p. 37. Lorenzo Dow said that 


“the most pious’ were seldom “touched” with jerking. Dow, Life and Writing, pp. 133-135. 
® Caruthers, op. cit., p. 87. 
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tended a communion season at Bethany Church with much enjoy- 
ment” and on his return home stopped overnight at the home of a 
friend. As the hour for evening worship drew near, he felt over- 
whelmed with the presence of God. “He walked out to get by him- 
self, and started to go across a little piece of corn to a small retired 
valley. Before he could reach the retirement he was seized in a most 
surprising manner. Suddenly he began leaping about, first forward, 
then sideways, and sometimes, standing still, would swing backward 
and forward ‘see-saw fashion’.” He declared that this motion of his 
body was involuntary; he had no desire to resist it, and the motion 
itself was neither painful nor unpleasant. The people in the house 
heard the noise and came running to him, carrying him back to the 
house in their arms. “The fit lasted for about an hour, during which 
time, if the attendants let go their hold, he would jerk about the 
room as he had done in the field. Gradually it passed away and he 
retired to rest, humbled at the exhibition he had made.’** 

Whenever a woman was taken with the jerks at a camp meeting, 
her friends formed a circle about her, for the exercise was so violent 
that she could scarcely maintain a posture of decency. Men would 
go bumping about over benches, into trees, bruising and cutting them- 
selves, if friends did not catch and hold them. Some were ashamed 
of having the jerks, but most persons agreed that it was impossible 
to resist them. “The jerks often seized upon the good as well as the 
bad,” Eli W. Caruthers explained, “but I believe, no one ever said 
or thought or dreamed that he was saved or even made any better 
by them. I have heard of men who would be swearing very profanely 
just before they began to jerk and swearing again as soon as the fit 
was over.”** 

Involuntary dancing was considered by some as a phase of the 
jerks and it was often encouraged as a means of warding off a more 
violent form of bodily agitation. “At a prayer meeting one Sunday 
afternoon,” says Caruthers, “I saw a young lady whom I had seen 
not very long before at a ball dancing till midnight, dancing over the 
floor of the large room in wh[ich] the prayer meeting was held until 
she became apparently exhausted and sunk down helpless as in a 
swoon.’”** This involuntary dancing consisted chiefly of skipping 
and leaping movements as if the person were in such an ecstasy that 


Sketches, p. 410. 
Oaru' op. cit., p. 87. 
Ibid., p. 89. 
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he could not keep still. Closely akin to involuntary dancing was 
the “wheeling exercise” in which the victim spun around like a top 
or rolled over and over or sometimes turned handsprings.®® 

Newly made converts were frequently so at peace with the world 
that they smiled constantly at all who looked their way, but when 
they laughed openly, involuntarily, and for long periods at a time, 
they were said to have the laughing exercise. Barking like a dog and 
mewing like a cat were less frequent phenomena of the Great Revival. 
The person so affected would get down on all fours and go about the 
congregation barking or mewing as the case might be. 

In a few instances, congregations in North Carolina were subject 
to extreme exercises, such as the marrying exercise, and the “impres- 
sion” exercise. One afflicted with the marrying exercise professed 
to have a revelation that the Lord wished him to marry a certain 
person, and the person thus designated felt compelled to consent to 
the marriage for fear of being damned. “Thus,” wrote the Rev. 
Joseph Moore to the Rev. Jesse Lee in 1806, “many got married, 
and it was said some old maids, who had nearly gotten antiquated, 
managed in this way to get husbands.’”*° The “impression”’ exercise 
was similar to the marrying exercise in that the person under the 
influence of this exercise had an impression that the Lord wished a 
certain thing to be done. The congregation at Knobb Creek, a Pres- 
byterian church in Rutherford County, was the only congregation in 
North Carolina which seems to have been especially subject to this 
exercise.** On one occasion an old woman in the congregation had 
an impression that one of her neighbors should break her crop of flax, 
and he accordingly broke the flax as the Lord directed. At the evening 
meetings the congregation might assemble at two or three different 
places in one night because one of their members might suddenly have 
an impression that they ought to go elsewhere. 

While most persons who were subject to the revival phenomena 
were exercised at a meeting, many were seized while at home or at 
work.**? The Rev. Samuel McCorkle tells in 1802 of a young bride 
who was struck soon after the wedding ceremony. She said that when 
she was taken she was not thinking seriously about anything.“ There 
are also many instances of persons being exercised when alone. 


* This exercise somewhat resembles the exercises of various sects known today. 
e Shipp, History of Methodism in South Carolina, p. 276. 

“ Ibid., pp. 274-275. 

“ Benedict, History of the Baptists, p. 687. 

© Foote, op. cit., pp. 403-404. 
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Joseph Thomas, the white pilgrim, was frequently exercised when- 
ever he prayed in secret. McCorkle cites the instance of a middle 
aged man in Rowan County who was struck while asleep in his 
bed.** Once having been exercised, a person might continue to be 
exercised the remainder of his life or he might never again be affected. 
The Rev. James Hall reported to the North Carolina Synod in 1810 
the case of a prominent woman in the Cape Fear region, intelligent 
and well instructed in Christian doctrines, who was almost constantly 
under bodily agitation every time she went to church.“ 

The exercises were not confined to those interested in religion. 
Frequently those who had come to ridicule the meeting were seized, 
some while looking on, others while attempting to get away from the 
scene. At a meeting in 1801 in Piedmont North Carolina three young 
men were struck down in the act of cutting whips to punish some 
Negroes who were crying for mercy.** ‘We had three persecutors 
struck with the power of God,” said the Rev. James Jenkins in de 
scribing a camp meeting held in Wilmington in 1804, “two fell, 
and never rose until God spoke peace to their souls.’’** At a revival 
which the Rev. Joseph Travis attended in 1802, many became afraid 
to enter the church because of the contagion. “Profane sinners, 
downright skeptics, and God-defying wretches, would enter the church 
with their sarcastic grins,” said Travis, “and in less than ten minutes 
the very vilest of all such would be stricken to the floor.” One day 
the men sitting in the tavern drinking and gossiping about the revival 
asked if any one present would venture to the church and bring back 
the news of what was going on. A certain Mackey, amiable but “wild 
and heedless about religion,” offered to go, declaring he was afraid 
of nothing. Entering the door, he began counting the number of 
those fallen. Suddenly he came down and remained prostrate for 
an hour. 

The exercises affected the religious attitude of the victims in various 
ways. By no means all who were struck were converted. A man at 
a camp meeting at Waxhaw in 1802 was urged to pray when he was 
struck down. He peremptorily refused to do so and when urged 
again to pray swore that he had rather be damned than to pray. After 


“ Ibid. p. 391. 
* Jenkins, Experience and Labours, p. 146 
* Travis, Autobiography, pp. 24-25. 
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lying prostrate all night, he crept away in the early morning.“ 
While many declared that their exercise greatly increased their piety, 
others said that it did them no good. 

As the Great Revival progressed, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist preachers alike came to frown upon all phases of camp meeting 
phenomena except those accompanying falling down. They preached 
against “the extravagancies” until the people themselves came to be 
ashamed of being exercised except by falling down or shouting. In 
1809 the North Carolina Synod sent a missionary to Knobb Creek 
congregation in Rutherford County to investigate the exercises which 
had prevailed so extensively among them. One member of the con- 
gregation reported as follows to the missionary: “When I fell into 
those extraordinary exercises I found such pleasure in them that I 
could not think of parting with them; yet when they were off, I found 
the power of religion so declining in my heart, that I was conscious 
that in that state I never need expect to enter the kingdom of heaven ; 
and they have cost me many sleepless hours in prayer and wrestling 
with my own wretched heart, before I could give them up.”™ 


Camp Meetine DisorpErs 


Many educated ministers and laymen were from the first opposed 
to the camp-meeting movement. Many, of course, condoned it be- 
cause they thought that it was a means of bringing the masses rapidly 
under the restraining influence of religion, but they did not approve 
of the emotional excitement which a revival produced. Captain 
Alexander Brevard of Lincoln County referred to a revival as a 
“religious distemper.’”** John Forbis, a ruling elder in Alamance 
Presbyterian Church, made it a rule not to attend a night meeting of 
a revival or to permit his family to attend. One Sunday night, how- 
ever, he took his family. He kept them by him and took them all 
home at 11 o’clock. His house was scarcely a mile from the camp 
ground. As they walked home, they found the road lined on each 
side nearly the whole way with people in exercise, “some shouting 
praise to God for their deliverances, but most of them praying and 
crying most earnestly for merey.”™* 

* Foote, Sketches, p. 401. 

*® Caruthers, *‘ ‘Richard Hugg King,” p. 38; Dow, Life and Writings, p. 134. 

en tn Broward bes Jae Joseph Brevard to Alexander Brevard, Camden, 8. 0., Dec. 16, 


1802. In possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 
® Cauthers, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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Although most revival leaders who have left accounts of their work 

mention the fact that “many of the first quality in the country” 
wallowed “in the dust with their silks and broadcloths, powdered 
heads, rings and ruffies,”™ the gentry, as a rule, held aloof from camp 
meetings. In 1806 Ebenezer Pettigrew, son of an Episcopal minister 
and planter, wrote to his friend, James Iredell, of a camp meeting 
as though it were a thing of curiosity: “On the 14th ult. I was at 
what is called a Methodist camp meeting about 20 miles up the 
country. It would be impossible for me to give you a particular 
description of it. While preaching they are tolerable orderly but 
immediately after, they get together as they call it to pray and be 
prayed for; There will be a half dozen praying at a time, some sing- 
ing, some slapping hands, some laughing, some crying, some falling 
dead, with what they call the spirit of conviction. They lay an entire 
state of insensibility, and sometimes with their limbs so stiff that 
it is believed they would break rather than bend, for 12, 24 and some 
48 hours—They will have no medical aid used to recover them. They 
say he that struck them down will raise them again.” 

A camp meeting usually met with some active opposition. “Scof- 
fers” were always present to heckle the preacher or to steal among 
the fallen, feeling their pulse or, in some cases, if there were any 
Negroes among the fallen, applying coals of fire to their feet. James 
Jenkins tells of the attempt of a “clan of wicked fellows, headed by 
a sea captain” who came to one of his camp meetings “to have their 
sport.” “While I was preaching,” he said, “Some of them commenced 
hallooing back of the tents; when I remarked ‘T thought those fellows 
from town had come on purpose to disturb us.’ This nettled the 
captain and some of his company who were present; so after preach- 
ing they surrounded me. The captain said, ‘If it were not for the 
law, I would give you this’ ; shaking his stick over my head. A while 
after this one of his gang commenced feeling the pulse of some of the 
mourners ; when old brother Wayne, . . . caught his hand, gave him 
a jerk toward the ground, exclaiming, ‘here’s a man to be prayed for!’ 
upon which he dashed, and as he jumped the benches his head might 
be seen above the congregation, like a deer leaping over the bushes.”** 
The Rev. Samuel McCorkle, after attending the great Randolph 


™ Jesse Lee, A Short History of the ~< e in the United States of America (Baltimore, 
203), ae 181; Travis, Autobiography, p. 

n Pettigrew Papers. Ebenezer ae to James Iredell, Aug. 6, 1806. 
= Jerking Experience and Labours, p. 132. 
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meeting in the winter of 1801-1802 wrote, “I see criminal disorder 
[here] through roving eyes, and vacant features. I see it in the giddy 
crowd running from camp to camp, without a fixed object, and I see 
it in the conduct of those profane persons who have overturned the 
sacramental tables, and trampled them under their unhallowed 
feet.”°* Camp meeting officials always had trouble with drunkenness. 
Lorenzo Dow writes of a few drunkards at a camp meeting in Franklin 
County who “strove to make a rumpus.” McCorkle frequently 
mentions the presence of drunkards at camp meetings and especially 
mentions one man at the Waxhaws meeting in 1802 who had drunk 
so freely that it was doubtful when he fell whether it was from in- 
toxication or the spirit of the Lord.” 

Enterprising persons wishing to take advantage of the presence of 
the enormous crowds attending camp meetings, erected stands on the 
camp grounds to sell liquor and produce, or sold wares from their 
wagons. These stands were so great a source of disorder that religious 
leaders as early as 1800 obtained the passage of a law to prevent 
their erection. It was almost impossible, however, to enforce the 
law, for those who wished to sell their wares found means of doing 
so. In 1807 Elder Phillip Bruce plead for good order at a Hertford 
County meeting which he advertised in the Edenton Gazette.“ In 
1808 when advertising a meeting in Northampton County he wrote, 
“We trust that every gentleman and lady who may be at this appoint- 
ment for worship, will endeavor to set good examples, and promote 
decorum; and if any are accustomed to behave bad at other places 
of worship, we pray them not to attend here.”** Frequently a notice 
of a camp meeting read as follows: “. . . all persons are strictly 
forbidden bringing spiritous liquors, or any thing of that kind to 
sell or give away, during the meeting.”™ 

It was, therefore, with much pride that a correspondent of the 
Raleigh Register in 1818 announced that there was very little dis- 
order on the camp ground at a meeting held in Greene County in 
1818. “The Peace Officers deserve great credit for their vigilance,” 

@Laeene Bow, Bbtenp of Cremapelie, or Levenat’s Souredl (2026 of), p. 242. 

exo Lows, 1800, ch. XXIV; Ibid., 1808, ch, XXVIII; 1809, ch. XXI. ‘The preamble 
of the act of 1800 states that “a custom prevails in some parts of this state of selling spiritous 
Sane Guan ee ieee people are assembled for divine worship.” 


@ Ibid., Aug. 25, 1808. 
* Raleigh Register, Sept. 7, 1809. 
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wrote the correspondent. However, “there was some rabble from 
about Greenville in Pitt County, and out of Contentney neck in 
Lenoir County, who made up a Ball at a house a few miles from the 
Camp-ground, on Saturday night, where considerable disorders took 
place.” 

While the revival leaders regretted the disorders which grew out 
of the work of the “opposers,” they did not fear it so much as they 
did laxity within their own ranks. As early as 1804 James Jenkins 
lamented the turn for the worse which the movement was taking. 
“Preachers generally do not pray so much as formerly,” he pointed 
out, “they are not so much in the spirit of the work. There is too 
much company in the preachers’ tent ; too much smoking of tobacco, 
and light, frothy, and trifling conversation.” He thought there was 
not enough of singing and praying in the tents in the intervals be- 
tween preaching. “I am grieved to see so much labour and parade 
about eatable, and such extravagance in dress,” he continued. “I 
think we might do without pound-cake, preserves, and many other 
notions. . Many, I have no doubt, live much better, and dress 
much Gee at camp meetings than they do at home; and this is one 
great reason why more good is not done; for while they come to serve 
tables, to eat, drink, and dress, the poor soul is little regarded, whereas 
it ought to be the all-engrossing care.” 

Camp meetings had always been times of recreation, and, as Jenkins 
pointed out, the people came to lay almost as much stress upon that 
feature of the meeting as they did upon its spiritual phase. Surely 
the young woman who wrote as follows to her mother in 1819 was 
thinking of her personal appearance as well as the improvement of 
her soul: “I feel myself a candidate for the camp meeting if fortune 
will favor me with the opportunity of getting thare[sic]. I am 
making very little preparation for it[.] them that don’t like to see 
me in my old clothes will have to let me be.” 


™ Tbid., Nov. 20, 1818. 


© Jenkins, Experience and Labours, Pp. 149, 150. 
= MS, — Aug 9, 1819. In possession of the North Carolina Historical Com- 





FRANKLIN J. MOSES, Jr.. SCALAWAG GOVERNOR 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1872-74 
By R. H. Woopy 


The prominent white South Carolinians who became Republicans, 
or Radicals as they were commonly called during the Reconstruction 
period, might easily be numbered on one’s ten fingers. And of this 
group not more than half were real leaders in their party. Than a 
scalawag, or native Radical, there was nothing more despised by a 
native Carolinian. To associate in a political way with the despoilers 
of the fair Southland was to sunder the ties of kinship, break the 
bonds of patriotism, and to fit oneself in every way to be cast out into 
utter darkness. The term “carpet! r” was opprobrious enough, 
and the bearer of it was whole-heartedly despised, but toward the 
scalawag there existed a perfect antipathy. The scalawag being ob- 
viously void of self-respect merited no respect from others. His 
actions were not those of a patriot but of a traitor. He was a Judas 
and could do no better than hang himself. Not all scalawags were 
as black as they were painted; neither were all Democrats, or Con- 
servatives, guileless and free from selfish ambitions. But the few, 
the very few, South Carolinians who became Radicals for patriotic 
reasons were as powerless as they were unselfish. They believed 
that only by entering the Radical party and helping direct its pro- 
gram could they ameliorate the condition of the South. The Radical 
party was the dominant one. In South Carolina it had a political 
majority of 30,000, and the Conservative could do no more than voice 
his disgust of the corruption, incompetency, and extravagance of the 
Negro-supported Radical government. This he did with real vigor 
and old-time Southern eloquence, but without appreciable results. He 
did succeed in making the let of the scalawag a hard one, and his 
place in history an unenviable one. 

The subject of our sketch, Franklin J. Moses, Jr., is true in almost 
every detail to the conventional conception of a scalawag. Among 
his many claims to remembrance, the chiefest should be that he was 
the most perfect scalawag, perhaps, in all the South. Suave, polite, 
elegant in manners, impressive in appearance, and bearing many 
of the ear-marks, externally at least, of the ideal Southern gentleman, 
he was a shrewd, unscrupulous scoundrel, untrue to his friends, un- 
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faithful in his public trusts, and devoid of fine moral instincts. But 
because of the peculiar situation in the South after the Civil War, 
when “de bottom rail was on de top,” Moses was able to command 
important public offices, and, finally, to sit in the executive chair of 
his State. From that position his descent was as rapid as it was 
certain, and his subsequent career only proved that the arch-critics 
of scalawags, in this instance at least, were eminently correct. 

The early life of Moses, his training, and his background, did not 
indicate the path which he was later to follow. He was born in 1838 
in Sumter District, South Carolina, the son of Franklin J. Moses 
and Jane McLellan. His father belonged to a Jewish family which 
had served the State with distinction. The elder Moses was an able 
and successful lawyer, a former student in the office of James L. 
Petigru, a secretary of a Union convention in 1832, a Coéperationist 
in 1852, a member of the state senate from 1842 to 1862, and in 
1860 a commissioner of South Carolina to the North Carolina seces- 
sion convention. He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1865 and also a state senator until he was elected circuit judge. 
He assumed the latter office in December, 1865. On the accession 
of the Radicals to power in 1868 he was elected Chief Justice, and 
served with great distinction until his death in 1877.’ 

The younger Moses entered South Carolina College in 1853 but 
withdrew in 1855. On December 20, 1859, he married Emma Buford 
Richardson, a native of Sumter and the daughter of James S. G. Rich- 
ardson, a distinguished lawyer and state court reporter for twenty-five 
years.” He began his public career in December, 1860, as private 
secretary to Governor Francis W. Pickens, and naturally he was in 
full accord with the secession furore. Moses afterwards claimed that 
it was he who raised the Confederate and Palmetto flags over Fort 
Sumter when it was evacuated by the Federals in April, 1861 ;* and it 
was said that he retained as a memento of the times the desk on which 
Brooks South Carolina Bench and Bar (Columbia, 1908), 1, 88; Jonn S. Reynolds,’ Recon: 


struction in South Carolina, 1865-1877 (Columbia, 1905), 112; Reports of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina (Minneapolis, 1916). 
* For the facts of Moses’ marriage I am indebted to Rev. J. Bentham Walker, Sumter, 8. C. 
3On Dec. 15, 1906, R. B. Johnson, cf Kosciusko, Miss., wrote the editor of the Columbia 
State that Moses was not present on the ramparts of Fort Sumter when the Confederate and 
Palmetto flags were raised. He states that Gov. Pickens requested Col. Dearing and himself 
to take charge of the Palmetto flag, and that Lieut. Ferguson, of Beauregard's staff, raised 
the Confederate flag. Johnson said that Moses later wrote to him urging him to “put him 
a oses}] right” and saying, “you know, colonel, that you and I raised the Palmetto flag.” 
oses was so earnest that he requested an answer by telegraph. Undated veg ee By from the 
State. Cf. S. W. Crawford, The Genesis of the Civil War, 447. The Charleston 
April 15, 1861 said: “The first Palmetto Flag was raised on Fort Sumter ia by 
Cols. F. J. Moses, Jr., and J. L. Dearing of Governor Pickens’ Staff.” 
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he wrote the order to fire on the Star of the West.* During the War 
he was an enrolling officer in the Williamsburg and Edgefield districts. 

For two years after the War Moses was locally prominent in the 
ranks of the Conservative party. Moreover, he appeared to be one 
of the coming young men of the State. His evident ability, combined 
with his previous experience, made his ambition seem not too vaunt- 
ing. In July, 1866, he was elected a delegate from Sumter to the 
convention called by Governor James L. Orr to endorse the recon- 
struction policy of President Johnson, and when the convention met 
in Columbia, he was chosen one of the secretaries.° As if anxious to 
follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father, Moses was admitted 
to practice law in the courts of South Carolina.* He was fast becom- 
ing not only a respectable but a substantial citizen of the community. 
In the spring of 1867 he became a vestryman of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, where eight years before he had taken the vows of 
matrimony. He was likewise chosen as a delegate to a church con- 
vention. Moses was in no sense an orthodox Jew. Religion seems 
to have been one of his lesser worries. 

On June 1, 1866, he became editor of the Sumter News, a Con- 
servative newspaper of Sumter. With a pen as facile as his tongue, 
Moses managed to conduct the paper and fill its editorial columns 
until September 21, 1867, when his change in political opinions re 
quired that his connection with the paper cease. In his prospectus 
to the newspaper he stated his intentions to discuss all matters in 
an honest and straightforward way. He would be influenced by no 
considerations (however powerful they might be) of fear, favor, or 
affection. He worked and wrote for the benefit of the people alone 
and from them only would he receive thanks. His political course 
would be true to the interests of the South, “as we have loved and 
honored her in prosperity so will we cherish, protect and defend her 
in her hour of danger and trouble.”* 

It was not long, however, until Moses’ way of cherishing, protect- 
ing, and defending the South was seen to be not the way of the true 
Southerner. Moses became a Radical, and one of the most odious 
sort, for he was a “scalawag,” or good southerner gone wrong politic- 
ally. The explanation of this change is not easy. We must judge 


* Charleston Mercury, Jan. 15, 1868. 

® Sumter News, Aug. 9, 1866; Charleston Daily Courier, July 25, 30, 1866. Hereafter 
cited as Courier. 

* Sumter News, Dec. 6, 1866. 

' Ibid., May 31, 1866. 
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his actions without reading his mind and without being able to fathom 
his intentions. Undoubtedly he was possessed of an unsatisfied am- 
bition. Undoubtedly too his moral strength was not sufficient for his 
needs. He was elastic and pliable, his ambition was greater than 
his scruples. The same circumstances which gave him his great op- 
portunity brought his defeat. 

We can trace in the columns of his newspaper evidence of a growing 
sympathy with the Negro. He soon stood forth as the black man’s 
defender ; the loyal Negro took him as a friend, and his native ability 
made him a leader. The Negro was easily led astray by freedom, a 
thing which he did not understand. Northern emissaries mingled 
with the freedmen as teachers, preachers, and agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. They brought with them the New England concep- 
tion of the southern slave-holder; they antagonized the southern 
white who felt that his country needed no missionaries ; they entered 
politics and lifted themselves to power with the black man’s vote. 
Through the Union League they trained him in Radicalism. This 
missionary crowd Moses denounced. It had come to be an intoler- 
able nuisance, he said, that these people were allowed to call together 
large and enthusiastic meetings of freedmen and to address them in 
language warlike and incendiary. Throughout the South one found 
“these wicked, mischievous, malignant and prying wretches wander- 
ing about with the Bible in one hand and the Contribution Box in 
the other,” planning ways to impose on the blacks and get their hard- 
earned wages. At every garrisoned town one met these wretches with 
“their high crowned hats, their closely buttoned, semi-military coat, 
their Uriah-Heepish hands and their saturine smiles prowling through 
the country with the keen scented rapacity of wild beasts and every- 
where ‘seeking whom they may devour’.’”* In short, he described the 
carpetbaggers as “poor, wretched fanatics—miserable deluded mad- 
men, lost to shame, lost to remorse, lost to virtue, lost to reason, lost 
to God—they stand alone in the amazing enormity of their guilt, and 
will perish alone in their horrible certainty of that dreadful future 
which they have created for themselves.’”® 

At what precise point his sympathy with the poor deluded 
Negroes ended and his desire for their votes began it is impos- 
sible to say. Certainly Moses could see that just as surely as Con- 


* Sumter News, + Fag 1866. 
® Tbid., Oct. 18, 1866 
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gress carried out its policy of Reconstruction, just so essential would 
be the vote of the black man to the white politician. Moses later 
stated that it was his political ambition which caused him to cater to 
the Negro. In August, 1866, the Rev. Richard Harvey Cain, colored, 
missionary to South Carolina, editor of the South Carolina Leader, 
later editor of the Missionary Record, member of Congress, and finally 
Bishop of the African Methodist Church, was in Sumter. Moses stated 
in his editorial columns tuat “on three several occasions during his 
visit we cheerfully and with pleasure sat under his ministration and 
listened to his teachings.”’*° 

One year hence Moses clearly saw that “The destiny of the State 
was in the hands of those who, by education and intelligence, could 
lead all others who had not the wisdom to judge for themselves.” 
Hereafter each man must be in himself a sovereign, thinking for 
himself."*_ True, honesty required courage in such perilous times, 
and experience demonstrated that this was not the most agreeable 
way of dealing with people. Truth was concealed by those in posi- 
tions of authority. In 1860, for example, not a single newspaper 
in South Carolina dared speak out against the prevailing insanity. 
Now another crisis was at hand: “It requires moral courage to 
breast the storm, which a thorough enunciation of our principles may 
evolve, but if virtue be cowardly, it is robbed at once of every in- 
gredient with which it is said to dignify and adorn the human char- 
acter.”"* Qne week later the editor of the News retired, for his 
political sentiments were not in accord with a majority of his patrons; 
but he could not change his honest convictions to please public feel- 
ing. However, he said, “I am not and never have been a Radical in 
the general acceptation of the term.”** 

We next find this rising Radical in the famous Ringed-streaked 
and Striped Convention which met in Charleston, January, 1868, to 
frame a state constitution acceptable to Congress. In that convention 
he was remembered as “the indefatigable Moses . . . whose eloquent 
tones, classic sentences, and fidelity to the colored race and the Re- 
publican party will ever be remembered by the loyal citizens of this 
State.”"* Moses wanted his position in the convention plainly under- 

% Ibid., Aug. 30, 1866. 
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stood. He was a candidate for no office, he came there to do his duty 
for his people, and he intended to do it, “undeterred alike by the 
frowns of open enemies, or the inuendoes of pretended friends.” 
There were three classes of politicians in the convention: practical, 
impractical, and “those who come here to stick to their principles. . . . 
To that class I claim to have the honor of belonging.” Moses gained 
some notoriety for himself by opposing the services of a chaplain in 
the convention, “for that practice so sacred in the past has been so 
prostituted lately in all legislative bodies that it is to be feared that 
it will be prostituted here, and instead of prayers we shall have polit- 
ical protestations.” Besides, there was no necessity for pulling money 
from the treasury to pay chaplains, for doubtless there were gentle- 
men present who were “willing to give their services free of charge.” 
As one would expect, this former editor was a staunch defender of 
the freedom of the press. The famous Charleston Mercury had 
caricatured the members of the convention mercilessly and a resolu- 
tion to exclude its reporters from the hall was offered. Moses op- 
posed. “Great God, Mr. President, shall we abuse a newspaper on 
account of its mere opposition or burlesque of our course ?”’* Through- 
out the convention Moses’ purpose was to advocate just such measures 
as would win the favor of the Negro and insure the success of the 
Republican party. It was essential, he said, to elect all officers for 
as long terms as possible. “If we can ensure the success of the Re- 
publican party here for four years, there is no power under Heaven 
that can keep us from advancing hereafter.”’*® 

The constitution which Moses had helped frame was duly ratified 
by the Radical majority in the State, and the new government was 
inaugurated in July, 1868. It was an out-and-out Radical régime, 
controlled by the carpetbaggers and scalawags with the aid of their 
Negro allies. As his reward, Moses was sent to the state legislature 
where he contrived to be elected speaker of the House; at the same 
time he drew a salary as adjutant and inspector-general of the armed 
forces of the State. His duties began with the special session of the 
legislature which met immediately after Governor Robert K. Scott 
was inaugurated. In his opening address Speaker Moses very modest- 
ly referred to his youth and inexperience but promised to add to them 
an honest intention to promote and serve the interests of the whole peo- 


18 Proceedings of the Convention (Charleston, 1868), 19, 29, 427. 
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ple, and “to create in the stead of that aristocratic, landed oligarchy 
which formerly controlled the destinies of South Carolina” a gov- 
ernment which would “respect and maintain the rights of all men 
before the law. . . .” 

The Speaker regretted that in the assembled body there was “so 
little legislative experience.” Despite the absence of able and expe- 
rienced legislators, nearly all such persons having refused to participate 
in the restoration of the government, it behooved the legislators to 
imitate, “in all that pertains to personal worth and dignity, and in- 
tegrity of character, the bright and shining example of those who 
have preceded us.” They were under a new dispensation. “We have 
no lights to guide us—no charts to sail by. . . . Cool minds and 
steady hands must take the helm and manage the vessel.’”** 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe in any detail the 
government of which Franklin J. Moses, Jr., found himself a part. 
Suffice it to say that there had occurred in South Carolina a bloodless 
revolution between Appomattox and 1868. The disfranchised whites 
and the enfranchised blacks had exchanged places, politically if not 
socially and economically. Inexperienced men, many of them with 
little native ability and less moral stamina, were called to fill the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial offices of the State. Even under normal 
conditions such men would have made many, if not tragic, errors. 
As it was, they found themselves confronted with extremely perplex- 
ing considerations, socially, economically, and politically. They were 
anxious to make their political situation secure; they were intent 
upon effecting advanced reforms which the people of the State were 
not accustomed to nor suited for; and they were without experience 
in financial matters. The carpetbag-scalawag-Negro government was 
weakened by corruption and ignorance within and by attacks and abuse 
without. To say that it failed miserably is not to say that it did not 
do the best it could under the circumstances. But no sooner had the 
Legislature met than there were rumors of bribery; state officials 
were accused of corruption; the finances of the State were chaotic; 
economic development was retarded because of graft and swindling; 
taxes were high; property values were low; emigration set in; the 
white people were crushed and the Negroes were jubilant. 

The policies and character of this government were decidedly in- 
fluenced by Moses. He fitted into the scheme of things easily and 


1* Journals, Reports and Resolutions of the Special Session (Columbia, 1868), 8-10. 
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readily, if a bit ostentatiously. Here was a man from the aristocratic 
fringe who had cast his lot with the oppressed ; he was ready to pro- 
vide leadership for the leaderless; and he hobnobbed with the low 
as well as the high. Whatever fine instincts of service to a needy 
and desperate people may have prompted his entry into the Radical 
party, he soon forsook them for the more tangible rewards of office. 
The extent of his corruption will never be known; it was partly re- 
vealed, however, by the investigations of a legislative committee es- 
tablished by the Democrats when they returned to power in 1877. 
Moses turned states’ evidence, and we have his and other sworn 
testimony as to his nefarious doings. Let us only glance at some of 
his flirtings with Mammon. 

Certain of the state officials including the treasurer, comptroller- 
general, governor, and attorney-general, were anxious to obtain con- 
trol of the House committees and also to get certain bills through 
the House. This was for the purpose of getting control of the Green- 
ville and Columbia Railroad Company. When they went to Speaker 
Moses for aid, they found that he must have more than oral induce- 
ments. “Finally,” testified Moses, “they offered me $25,000 if I 
would assist them as Speaker in passing their Bills, and also give 
them the roll of the House and let them make up the Committees 
just as they desired. . . . I announced the Committees as they made 
them up, and I also assisted them in passing their Bills.** On an- 
other occasion the legislature was about to impeach Governor Scott 
and Treasurer Niles G. Parker. Those two worthies were sufficiently 
frightened and were prepared to spend large sums of money to pre- 
vent the impeachment. If a vote could be secured at once, before 
the Christmas recess, which would give their opponents time to rally, 
they would be safe. To this end it was necessary to destroy a filibuster 
led by W. J. Whipper, colored. Moses was begged to devise a plan 
to get Whipper off the floor. “After searching the authorities,” 
Moses said, “I resolved on a plan. . . . I sent for S. J. Lee, a mem- 
ber of the House, and gave him a memorandum on paper of the con- 
secutive points I wished him to make, on which I was to rule as 
Speaker, and told him how to meet any objections that were made. 
The points were made . . . and . . . Whipper was forced to yield 


Seger od go) joint investigating committee on public frauds and election of John J. Pat- 
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the floor . . . and the scheme for impeachment was defeated.” For 
his trouble Moses was to receive $15,000."* 

At another time Moses got $3,000 for appointing a commission 
to make certain awards arising out of Ku Klux Klan claims. Again, 
he received $1,000 as his fee for assisting in the passage of a phos- 
phate bill (which granted a monopoly on the phosphate deposits of 
the State) over the veto of the governor.” Perhaps the largest single 
amount made by Moses from any one deal arose out of his position 
as adjutant and inspector-general of the militia. He was commis- 
sioned to get several thousand Springfield muskets changed to breech- 
loaders, also certain accoutrements such as cartridge boxes. At about 
the same time he was commissioned to buy 1,000 Winchester rifles 
and 100,000 rounds of ammunition. The people with whom he con- 
tracted paid him handsome commissions for doing his duty, which 
commissions were simply added to the bill presented the State. Hear 
the report of the investigating committee: “Although the contracts 
for the purchase and change of arms and ammunition amounted only 
to $180,750, yet the records . . . show payments for this purpose 
to the amount, within a fraction, of $250,000. Where the difference 
went can only be conjectured.”** The “difference” went to Moses 
and one or two of his friends. 

During Moses’ two terms as Speaker, 1868-1872, he was paving the 
way for his election as governor. His principal opponents were A. J. 
Willard, associate justice of the Supreme Court; Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain, attorney-general of the State and reputed to be the leader of 
the so-called Financial Ring; and John J. Patterson, a carpetbagger 
from Pennsylvania who went to South Carolina as a railroad spec- 
ulator. As many said, Willard was an honest man (although a 
carpetbagger), and therefore had slight chance; Chamberlain was 
conceded to be the ablest, but for that very reason was thought by 
the Conservatives to be the most dangerous; and it was rumored that 
Patterson had been bought off by Moses who promised him the United 
States senatorship and that Patterson was aiding Moses financially. 
The one thing certain was that the next governor would be the man 
nominated by the Radical convention. The Conservatives had been 
hopelessly beaten in 1870, and the Negroes had been brought solidly 
behind their would-be protectors on account of Ku-Klux disturbances. 
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In fact the Conservatives made no state nominations, although they 
had local and Congressional candidates in the field. 

Even before the Radical convention met in Columbia in August, 
1872, there were rumors of a split in the party. It was said that if 
Moses were nominated certain of the Radical leaders would nominate 
an independent ticket. By excluding certain delegates without proper 
credentials, Moses secured control of the convention. The Union 
League was meeting in Columbia at the same time, and since its 
president, Francis L. Cardozo, was nominated for secretary of state 
on the Moses ticket, the League evidently supported the Moses can- 
didacy. The convention met on August 21 and Moses, S. W. Melton, 
another scalawag, Daniel H. Chamberlain, and Reuben Tomlinson 
were nominated. Moses was put forward by Maxwell, colored, as “a 
native Carolinian of high family, character, education and culture, 
who, upon reconstruction, had come forward to lead the poor colored 
men to self-government, while the Hamptons, Butlers, and DeSaus- 
sures held aloof. His record since had been honest, consistent and 
brilliant.”** R. H. Cain also arose to defend Moses. This was a 
fight, he said, of the rich man against the poor; the bondholders and 
speculators against the laboring man. Bribes were being freely used 
by the other side; his candidate had never bargained to pay a dollar. 
Moses had never coquetted with the Democracy, had never published 
love-letters bidding for their support. In his plea to the convention, 
described by the reporter of the Charleston Courier as “a telling and 
really eloquent speech,” Moses declared that “so long as God gave him 
strength he would make his duty to the State the guiding star of his 
political and personal life.”** He was nominated by a safe majority, 
and Richard H. Gleaves, colored, was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor. 

Meanwhile the threatened bolt had occurred. Upon the nomina- 
tion of Moses, James L. Orr, former governor and Confederate sen- 
ator, addressed the president of the convention and asked leave to 
withdraw, for in view of Moses’ record, and as an honest and con- 
scientious man, he could not support him.** Possibly one-third of 
the delegates withdrew with Orr. They met at the Court House and 
Reuben Tomlinson, who had come to South Carolina during the war 

= News and Courier, Aug. 23, 24, 1872. 
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as a representative of the Pennsylvania Missionary Society, was 
nominated, along with a full ticket of state officials. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the campaign. Moses 
and his entire ticket, including three Negro Congressmen and a Rad- 
ical legislature, was elected by nearly 30,000 majority. It was large- 
ly a mud-slinging contest—corruption in the government was fully 
exposed by both Radical factions as well as the Conservatives who 
dominated the newspaper press of the State. The few Conservatives 
who voted cast their ballots for Moses’ opponent. 

The election was held on October 16, and on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27, the General Assembly adjourned until Monday when Moses 
was to be inaugurated. On December 2, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon Moses, arm in arm with his predecessor, Scott, and followed by 
his father, Chief Justice, and the associate justices, Willard and 
Wright, the latter colored, walked into the House of Representatives 
and delivered his inaugural address.** It consisted of platitudes. He 
would endeavor to discharge his whole duty to all the people of the 
State. He wanted to prove to the world, “by the enactment of just 
laws and their impartial administration,” that in South Carolina 
“the highest private liberty” was “consonant with the greatest public 
good.”?* 

The Conservative press, in general, took a favorable view of Moses’ 
election and found the tone of his inaugural address commendable. 
It is probable that the fact that Moses was a native of the State and 
connected with prominent families softened the attitude of the Con- 
servatives. The Marion Star expressed the opinion that Moses had 
the ability and perhaps the willingness to make a good governor. 
“At any rate we should not cry Wolf! until that ferocious animal 
actually threatens to gratify his taste at the expense of our flocks. . . . 
The plan of giving a man a bad name, and gibbeting him, has not 
worked well in South Carolina.”** The Darlington Southerner hoped 
that he might “fulfill the most sanguine hopes of his friends, and 
disappoint the evil prognostics of his enemies.”** The Fairfield 
Herald believed that Moses was possessed of considerable ability but 
that the State was no more likely to prosper under Moses than Scott. 
“The latter made just such promises as the former, and behold the 
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result.” As between the two, it was certainly “pull Dick, pull 
Devil.” 

The subsequent administration of Moses, far from justifying the 
hopes of his friends, was in every respect a calamity. It marked the 
nadir of political corruption in South Carolina; Moses went down 
in history as the “Robber Governor” and his infamy was heralded 
throughout the Union by the public press, nowhere more effectively 
than by the Thomas Nast cartoons in Harper's Weekly. Moses stole, 
plundered, associated with the lowest society, committed criminal 
acts, and in a hundred different ways abused his power as governor. 

One explanation of Moses’ conduct is that his personal extravagance 
forced him into crime. Shortly after his inauguration he gave up his 
rooms at the Columbia Hotel, with the intention, so it was said, of 
establishing himself in the executive mansion on Arsenal Hill after 
the Christmas holidays.*° Early in 1873 he purchased for $40,000 
the Preston Mansion, including the famous Hampton Gardens, situ- 
ated in Columbia on Blanding Street near where the Charlotte Rail- 
road was then located.** Moses admitted that he lived on too lavish 
ascale. Writing to the Union-Herald, a Radical newspaper in Colum- 
bia, and to the News and Courier, Moses attempted to refute certain 
attacks on his public and private character made by a South Caro- 
linian and published in the New York Times of June 21 and 22, 
1873. He denied that he had admitted to the Times’ correspondent 
that his “private character was ‘bad, very bad.’ What I did admit 
was this: That of all the mass of accusations against me, the only 
one which is true is that which charges upon me personal extravagance, 
and an incautious expenditure of my private means, which had in- 
volved me in financial difficulties. . . . Whilst I myself have been 
woefully lacking in that memorable ability and intellect which have 
won for South Carolina such an enviable place. . . . I still claim for 
myself that same heartfelt devotion to her practical and material in- 
terests and earnest care for her people. . . .”™ 

In May, 1874, a petition for involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
against Moses in the United States District Court in Charleston by 
Messrs. Monteith and Bauskett, merchants of Columbia. At the same 
time an injunction was granted, restraining the National Bank of 

> Newe, Dee. 217, 1872. 
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Columbia and the Sheriff of Richland County from levying upon 
and selling the property of Moses and his wife. The petition was 
dismissed shortly thereafter.** Less than a year later, however, Moses 
filed a voluntary petition of bankruptcy listing his liabilities at $92,- 
451.50. His carriage and horses were bought in by the mortgagor 
at $780, and the Preston property was sold by the Sheriff to the South 
Carolina Bank and Trust Company for $24,000, subject to mortgages 
amounting to $16,000.** 

Meanwhile, as governor, Moses was engaged in various sub rosa 
transactions. He borrowed $2,500 from his erstwhile friend John J. 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania, who was engaged in exploiting the Blue 
Ridge Railroad at the expense of the State. Moses gave Patterson 
a paper agreeing to repay him with orders on the contingent fund of 
the State to the amount of about $12,000. Moses failed to carry out 
the agreement and Patterson threatened to use the paper against him. 
To pacify Patterson, Moses agreed that for the sum of $50,000 in 
Blue Ridge Scrip and $25,000 in money and the return of the paper 
in question, he would use his influence with the Supreme Court to 
secure from it a decree in favor of the validity of the Scrip, which 
validity was being contested and if successful would result in disaster 
to Patterson. Moses alleged that after he secured the return of the 
paper he refused to go through with the agreement. On another 
occasion Patterson was under indictment for bribery in securing his 
election to the United States Senate. Moses, at the request of Pat- 
terson appointed a mutual friend, John B. Dennis, as jury commis: 
sioner, with a request that he protect Patterson so far as he could do 
so legally.** 

A favorite way of diverting state money was through warrants on 
the contingent fund which was at the disposal of the governor. A 
legislative committee appointed to examine the manner in which the 
contingent fund had been disbursed was paid $1,500 from that fund 
to bring in a favorable report and recommend a large appropriation 


33 News and Courier, May 9, 20, 1874. A letter from Columbia published in the Augusta 
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for the following year. For the same reason Moses paid James A. 
Bowley, chairman of the ways and means committee, $2,500; a senate 
committee likewise got $1,500. A friend of Moses, H. G. Worthing- 
ton, collector of the Port of Charleston, got behind in his accounts 
and was given $1,000 from the contingent fund.** At another time 
Moses came into possession of three warrants on the state treasury. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these warrants were worthless since the 
appropriation that had been made for the fiscal year in which they 
were issued was exhausted, Moses secured a loan of $7,000 on them 
from the receiver of the Bank of the State.* 

Moses was guilty of gross abuse of the pardoning power. In less 
than two years he granted 421 pardons, twenty-one going to murder- 
ers and twelve to persons convicted of misconduct and malfeasance 
in office.** When the county treasurer of Greenville was convicted 
and sentenced to a year in prison and a fine of $2,000, he was pardoned 
and left the State while an appeal was pending before the Supreme 
Court.*® Judges passed sentences knowing that pardons would surely 
follow. Judge T. J. Mackey of the circuit court, a Radical but a 
bitter enemy of Moses, said in sentencing a defaulting treasurer of 
Fairfield County that he was performing a duty purely technical and 
formal, and that the judgment itself was but the precursor of a par- 
don.** A few months later, Mackey, in passing a sentence said: 
“T do, therefore, in the name of violated law, protest against executive 
clemency being extended in this case by the Chief Magistrate, F. J. 
Moses, Jr., who has so prostituted the pardoning power as to make 
the administration of the criminal law a mockery of justice and con- 
vert the broad seal of this State into a symbol of approved crime.” 

One of the interesting episodes in this scalawag’s eventful career 
was when Moses called out the state militia to secure himself against 
arrest and thus defied the courts of the State. The affair arose in this 
fashion. Less than a year after his election, Moses, knowing the 
political influence of a strong newspaper, determined to secure for 
himself, as governor, the political control of the Columbia Unton- 
Herald, the leading daily Republican newspaper in the State. This 
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was to be done, as he afterwards alleged, in the interests of the State. 
“The strongest motive that urged me to this action was that having 
heard from reliable sources that an attempt was being made to obtain 
control of the paper by those whose views did not coincide with mine 
as to the financial policy to be pursued, and the adoption of which 
views would, therefore, in my opinion, have been injurious and hurt- 
ful.” In September, 1873, he agreed with Thaddeus C. Andrews, 
owner of the paper and a politician of some parts, to pay $12,000 
“for the political control of the paper, (until after the sessions of the 
General Assembly) and also (to protect me, [Moses] as I thought, 
in the enforcement of that control) for one-half interest therein, 
I to share in no part of the expenses, and to have no portion of the 
profits. Six thousand dollars was to be paid out of the executive con- 
ingent fund, as soon as appropriated by the General Assembly . . . 
and the remainder on or before the 1st of February, 1874.” Andrews, 
unable to carry out his part of the contract because of a mortgage 
on the newspaper, announced on December 22, 1873, that he had sold 
the paper. Moses had given an order on the contingent fund for 
$6,000, and the state treasurer endorsed upon the draft a promise to 
pay the same when the appropriation should have been made. In- 
stead of immediately revoking this order on the contingent fund when 
Andrews disposed of the Union-Herald, Moses delayed until February 
19, 1874, eighteen days after the obligation became due. Moses then 
wrote Andrews telling him, “Of course, I owe something, and we will 
have to agree to some compromise in the matter. I will pay whatever 
is proper as soon as I can.” 

In the meantime, Andrews, himself a former treasurer of Orange- 
burg County, addressed Moses in October, 1873: “I would respect- 
fully request that you appoint John L. Humbert county treasurer 
of Orangeburg. He is a gentleman for whose intelligence and pe- 
culiar fitness for the position I can vouch, and his appointment will 
be received as a special favor conferred upon me.” The said Hum- 
bert was appointed and apparently became a tool of Andrews. Hum- 
bert as county treasurer paid Andrews $2,000 on the $6,000 warrant 
which Moses had drawn on the contingent fund, whether before or 
after the governor had revoked the order is not known. On March 
18, 1874, Humbert presented the order to the state treasurer for 
redemption. On March 30 Humbert was arrested for defalcation to 
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the amount of $16,000, and shortly thereafter the grand jury of 
Orangeburg County returned a true bill against Moses for having 
advised and counseled Humbert to pay the contingent fund warrant, 
which warrant was alleged to be a private debt of Moses. A bench 
warrant was issued for Moses but he refused to be arrested, and as 
commander-in-chief of the militia commanded Beverly Nash, the col- 
ored brigadier general, to order out four companies of the Negro 
militia to protect the executive. Moses was advised to surrender to 
Coleman, coroner of Richland County. This he refused to do; he 
likewise refused to give the bail which he had promised when the 
militia was called out. Then coroner Coleman, evidently a friend 
of Moses, issued a warrant for the sheriff of Orangeburg County for 
attempting to make an illegal arrest. The solicitor of the circuit 
asked the court what steps to take to serve the warrant and was met 
by the reply that at present the court did not see its way clear for a 
successful fight with the state militia. When the case came to trial 
in June, 1874, Judge R. F. Graham quoted the state constitution to 
the effect that the chief executive could not be tried before impeach- 
ment and ordered the indictment quashed and struck from the docket. 
There was no danger of impeachment, for the legislature was com- 
pletely subservient to Moses.* 

The corruption of Moses was an open scandal. As an evidence of 
the public esteem in which he was held the following handbill, which 
was believed to have been the work of Timothy Hurley, a jovial and 
tricky Irishman, and which was freely circulated in Columbia, is 
worth quoting in full: 

Parker’s “Haul.” 
Thursday Evening Feb. 5, 1874. 
Lecture 
on 
Religion ! 
by 
Hon. F. J. Moses, Jr. 


Author of 
Moses’ Notes, Moses on Virtue, etc., ete. 


Ex-speaker of the House of Representatives, and now, through the 
Unaccountable Mercy of a Divine Providence, Exercising the Duties of 


Governor of South Carolina. 
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The Lecturer has been secured at an immense expense to the State. 
The subject of his Lecture is Religion, which for many years he has 
made his study, and, in order to become a master of his subject, he has 
devoted the entire Contingent Fund to this purpose. He is a living 
example of what Religion can do for humanity when properly under- 
stood. He will show how little faith can be placed in the doctrines of 
the Church Fathers that to have Religion one must necessarily possess 
Morality, Chastity, Truth, Honesty, Good Faith, Reverence and Filial 
Love (to say nothing of Virtue). He will show in his own person that 
one can, in his opinion, be Religious, from a Christian standpoint, with- 
out possessing any of the aforesaid imaginary qualities. He will show 
that without them one can rise to the highest position in the State. Dur- 
ing the Lecture he will produce Neagle [comptroller-general] as an 
example of a man without Religion, possessed of the Devil. In order 
to illustrate his subject thoroughly, he will show to the audience a tablet 
upon which is engraved a pay certificate signed by the original Moses 
for current expenses incurred in drowning Pharoah; a stone from Mt. 
Sinai telling the price of an office in that land 3,000 years ago; a vase 
found in the garden of the Republican Printing Company, containing 
$20,000; also several duplicate copies of the Colleton Gazette, [a bitter 
anti-Moses paper] taken from the corner stone of the Preston Mansion. 

On this occasion the Lecturer will be dressed in full uniform, manu- 
factured by Cowdilly from the original flag, hauled down at Sumter. 
He will also wear the sword with which he cut himself loose from Truth 
and Virtue ever since infancy. 

Music for the occasion will be furnished by the $1,000 Certificate Post 
Band, which will play, by request, some of the airs performed at the 
Gubernatorial Mansion during the summer, with selections also from 
“a hundred thousand more.” 

A Quartette from the Penitentiary will be present and sing at the 
close of the Lecture— 

“Return, ye Ransomed Sinners, Home.” 

The Cashier of one of our Banks has kindly consented to preside at 
the organ. 

Price of admission, 75 cents. 

Unpaid Notes of the Lecturer will be taken at their market value. 

County Treasurers are invited to come prepared.* 


A few months later a reporter of the New York Herald who was 
present at the state nominating convention pictured Moses as 


a frowsy, hatchet-faced, pale young man of a debauched exterior, some- 
what suggesting the celebrated Dick Swiveller. He had a thin aquiline 
nose, brown ringleted hair, upon a head narrow and low in front, and 
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running backward to more formible proportions. His eyes were of a 
light hue and without depth of expression, and he had a big mustache, 
thin of hair, like dried moss. Vitality run down by excesses, aptness 
without habits, a disposition to gather dirt on his complexion, and 
languid coolness of carriage were the apparent components of Governor 
Moses. He sat down among a group of negroes, and one of the two 
white men near him was a hunchback billiard marker, as I was told. 
It hardly required a second look to exhaust even the wicked interest of 
this most reckless of Anglo-Saxon magistrates.*® 


The governor had no chance to secure a renomination after the 
expiration of his two year term. His best friends deserted him, and 
the Radical party was forced to repudiate him. Daniel H. Cham- 
berlain was nominated as a reform candidate and was elected. Moses 
retired to his home on Blanding Street and engaged in the practice 
of law. 

Moses next appeared in the public eye as a candidate for a circuit 
judgeship. While possessed of no great legal learning and having 
only a small practice, he depended on his cohorts in the legislature 
to elect him to this responsible position. Governor Chamberlain, 
Moses’ former friend, now became his bitter opponent and while he 
was unable to prevent Moses’ election, he was able, by a legal tech- 
nicality, to prevent him taking his seat. 

Chamberlain had no sooner become governor than he found his 
path as reformer a rough one. Reform, to the practical minded 
legislators, was a splendid campaign platform, but not a good work- 
ing principle when applied to the government of South Carolina. 
Chamberlain was unable to control the legislature which was led by 
Robert B. Elliott, the colored speaker. Shortly after the first meet- 
ing of Chamberlain’s General Assembly, that body sought to elevate 
to the circuit bench W. J. Whipper, a colored politician of unsavory 
reputation. This election Chamberlain defeated by appearing at.a 
party caucus and openly repudiating Whipper as a candidate devoid 
of ability, character, and learning. A short time later Moses was a 
candidate for election to the bench of the third judicial circuit. His 
defeat was accomplished by Chamberlain and the Conservative legisla- 
tors. In his annual message Chamberlain referred to the paramount 
duty which the Assembly had in the election of judges. “The stand- 
ard of character and attainments once universally observed in this 


“ New York Herald as quoted in the News and Courier, Oct. 16, 1874. 
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State should never be lowered. Legal learning, a judicial spirit, and 
a high, and unblemished personal character should mark every man 
who shall be elected to sit in the seats of Harper and Dunkin, of 
O’Neall and Wardlaw. If all these qualities are not attainable, 
let the one quality of personal integrity never be lost sight of.” 

At the second session of the General Assembly, however, Chamber- 
lain was doomed to defeat. His enemies, who were also the friends 
of Whipper and Moses, took advantage of the temporary absence of 
Chamberlain in Greenville, Thursday, December 16, 1875, where 
he had gone to deliver an address. The restraining influence of 
Chamberlain’s presence being wanting, Moses and Whipper were 
nominated. 

This election shocked the entire State. The day became known as 
“Black Thursday.” When Chamberlain returned to Columbia he was 
interviewed by the editor of the News and Courier, and when asked 
what he thought of the election of Whipper and Moses replied,** “I 
look upon their election as a horrible disaster—a disaster equally 
great to the State and to the Republican party. . . . I did, a year 
ago, speak publicly of Whipper. . . . Of Moses, no honest men can 
have different opinions. . . . The reputation of Moses is covered 
deep with charges, which are believed by all who are familiar with 
the facts, of corruption, bribery, and the utter prostitution of all- his 
official powers to the worst possible purposes. This calamity is in- 
finitely greater, in my judgment, than any which has yet fallen on 
this State, or, I might add, upon any part of the South. Moses as 
Governor is endurable compared with Moses as Judge.” Chamber- 
lain was not alone in this judgment. The entire State was eroused, 
and when Chamberlain indicated that it was his purpose to withhold 
the commissions of Whipper and Moses, he was given universal ap- 
plause by the Conservatives. In Sumter, Moses’ home county and 
included in the circuit over which he had been chosen to preside, 
Charles H. Moise, concluded a public speech with these words: 
“Should F. J. Moses, Jr., by any legal trickery, attempt to ascend 
the steps of the courthouse to take his seat as judge, I, Charles H. 
Moise, forty-six years of age, with a wife and ten children to support, 
am ready to unite with a band of determined men, and with muskets 
on our shoulders, defend that temple of justice from desecration.” 

On December 21, 1875, Chamberlain issued a statement setting 


“ News and Courier, Dec. 20, 1875. 
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forth his reasons for refusing to commission Whipper and Moses. He 
held that the present incumbents of the offices, even though they were 
filling unexpired terms, were entitled under the constitution and ac- 
cording to recent decisions of the Supreme Court, to hold their offices 
for the full period of four years. Therefore, the present Assembly 
had no right to elect their successors. On January 4, and January 13, 
1876, Chamberlain addressed letters to President Grant and Senator 
Oliver P. Morton, explaining his action against Whipper and Moses, 
and justifying the bad name he had given certain members of the 
Republican party. To Morton he said, “Are you aware who these 
men [Moses and Whipper] are? Moses was my predecessor as Gov- 
ernor. Unless the universal belief among all classes of people in this 
State is mistaken, he is as infamous a character as ever in any age 
disgraced and prostituted public positions. If there is anybody in 
Washington who shall happen to deny this, I will prove it to their 
abundant satisfaction. . . . Their election has sent a thrill of horror 
through the whole State.’’*’ 

Moses never attempted to take his seat on the bench, and the Su- 
preme Court refused to uphold Whipper’s claim to office.“ 

In 1877 when the Reconstruction era was being investigated by a 
legislative committee of the Democratic General Assembly, Moses 
turned States’ evidence and his testimony was used in securing in- 
dictments against his former accomplices. Being completely dis- 
graced in South Carolina, Moses went North where he became a dope 
addict and petty criminal. In 1878 he was in New York where he 
visited the editor of the Sun and indirectly announced his readiness 
to assist the Sun in exposing his former comrades in crime. Not long 
afterwards the editor received a pencilled note from Moses: “Re- 
spected Sir—In the bitterness of despair I ask you to come and see me 
and listen to my story. Out of the thousands who I have helped not 
one will remember now a ruined man. The good that I have done 
my fellow man will far outweigh the evil. I am alone in this great 
city with none to help or assist. I only ask you to listen and to judge. 
Will your humanity lead you to come? You helped me once (I think 
I had lent him $5) when all others failed. Most resp’ly, F. J. Moses 


—in the toombs.’”** 


“ For the full details and documents in the case see, Walter Allen, Governor Chamberiain's 
Administration in South Oarolina (New York and London, 1888), and contemperary news- 
the Newe and Courier. 
. June, 1877. 
Memoirs of an Editor (New York, send). 825-27. Mitchell says that 
Carolina he had deserted his wife daughter of seventeen to live 
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We next find Moses in the Superior Criminal Court at East Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, charged with obtaining $34 from Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson under false pretenses. He pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to four months in the House of Correction. He told 
the court that even before he became governor his mind was un- 
balanced because of the unjust alienation of those with whom he had 
passed all his life. “These troubles unnerved and almost paralyzed my 
mind. They left traces in streaks of living white upon my head and in- 
creasing in intensity as the years sped by, have left me nothing but 
a wreck before you—mind and intellect almost wholly gone and a 
memory freighted only with blasted hopes and blighted aspirations.” 

Again we find Moses, alias “Dr. Warren,” in a Chicago jail for 
obtaining $42 from two local physicians on bogus checks. While in 
jail Moses was interviewed by a representative of a New York news- 
paper who had known him in South Carolina. To the reporter he 
offered his defense: “ . . . I want to say right now that the bulk 
of the stealing, the horrible crimes in legislation, the awful corrup- 
tion and defiance of decency, which ran South Carolina’s debt to 
$22,000,000 was before I came into the Governorship. I had noth- 
ing to do with Scott and Parker and John Patterson and their New 
York man, Kimpton. They were the ones that piled the debt up. 
I was reckless no doubt. I used to buy niggers for $2 to do anything 
I wanted done when I was Speaker of the Assembly, and I got the 
money to do it with from this gang, but how they were stealing was 
never revealed to me. I wanted to be Governor. It was a pride— 
a personal and family pride. I saw there was but one way—make 
myself popular with the niggers. I did it. I flattered some, asso- 
ciated with others, but bought a great many more. It was all wrong 
I know. My life was ruined. I was made an outcast. I did not 
dare even to go back to Sumter. I had to meet my own father even 
in secret. I am now an outcast, a miserable, wretched jail-bird, but 
even with that feeling I can see my errors and blame nobody but 
myself.’””** 

Moses spent several terms in jail, usually for swindling individuals 
out of small sums of money. He spent three years in the Massachu- 





with a prostitute. “He had returned to his mother’s home at Sumter, and while wi 
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setts state prison, three months in a Detroit jail, and in 1900 and 
1902 he was given short sentences in Boston. At this time he at- 
tributed his downfall to the use of drugs. After being released from 
prison in 1888 he started a newspaper at Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
the Winthrop Sun, which lasted only a short time. 

In 1905 Moses went to C. F. King, owner and editor of the Boston 
Daily Tribune and a native North Carolinian, and asked for em- 
ployment. King wrote later, “although it was the first part of Decem- 
ber he still wore a straw hat. He wore no overcoat. His thread-bare 
jacket was buttoned tightly around his neck. With his snow-white 
hair and sunken cheeks he presented a pitiable spectacle.”™* King 
listened to his story, employed him, and for two months, “merely to 
test Moses’ sincerity and not daring to trust him,” King had. him 
writing a history of the South during Reconstruction. While in 
King’s employ Moses met one Lawson, an enemy of King, and King 
later asserted that Lawson induced Moses to enter into a conspiracy 
with him to ruin King’s business. Moses was alleged to have gone to 
the stockholders of King’s financial agency and so disturbed their 
peace of mind that they sold their stocks. King said publicly that he 
believed Moses’ death was due to Lawson, that Moses was stricken 
with remorse after having become a tool of Lawson’s and committed 
suicide. It is interesting to note that after Moses’ death, Lawson 
advertised a reward of $5,000 to an:7 one who would furnish evidence 
to publicly clear up the cause of Moses’ death. 

Be that as it may, on December 11, 1906, Moses was found dead 
of asphyxiation in his room at 6 Irwin Street, Winthrop, Massachu- 
setts. The following obituary notice appeared in the newspapers. 
“Former Governor Franklin J. Moses of South Carolina was found 
dead in bed at his lodging house at Winthrop today, death being 
caused by asphyxiation. When his room was broken into gas was 
found escaping from a small stove which was used to heat the 
place. . . . He had resided in Winthrop for several years and occa- 
sionally had acted as moderator at its town meeting. . . . It is said 
that he died in comparative poverty.”™ 


ms Boston Daily Tribune, as quoted in Columbia State, Mar. 16, 1907. 
% Columbia State, Dec. 12, 1906; News and Courier, Dec. 12, 1906. 





ADDITIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE SWISS 
COLONIZATION PROJECTS IN CAROLINA 


By Géza Soniirz 


The following correspondence, which may be considered as a pre- 
liminary to the Graffenried expedition to North Carolina, was found 
in the Stadtbibliothek in Bern, Switzerland. 

It reveals the réle played by the Ritter Company, by Ludwig Michel, 
and by Stanian or Stanyon as Graffenried used to call him, who was 
“Envoy-extraordinary from Her Britannic Majesty to the Helvetian 
Corps,” and others in the projected Swiss and Palatine colonies. 

As we know from Lawson’s Journal, Michel, or Mitchell, was em- 
ployed by the Canton of Bern to find a “Tract of Land in the English 
America, where that Republick might settle some of their people. . . .” 

Michel must have preceded Graffenried about ten years in Caro- 
lina, as his letter is dated February 1703, and we can presume that 
he left Bern around the year 1700. 

It was through Michel that the Canton of Bern and the Ritter Com- 


pany negotiated for land in North Carolina and Virginia. 

Michel’s letter reads as the descriptions by Hennepin, Kocherthal 
or any other of the early exaggerators. This letter from Michel 
written in Carolina, the 20th of February, 1703, to his younger 
brother “pour lui faire la relation du pays,” is literally translated as 
follows : 


My brother: 


Six months ago I received your letter dated March 3, 1700, by which 
I see that you have the purpose of coming to this country which I will 
describe as briefly as possible. However, I shall tell you first of all that 
Carolina is an agreeable sojourn. It is situated between the 32nd and 
33rd degree of the Tropic of Cancer, as Palestine, Egypt, etc., but it is 
not so temperate as the above mentioned countries, since the olive trees 
and certain other trees do not grow here. 

As to the soil, one distinguishes three kinds: swamps, the good land, 
and that covered by pines. The first is a muddy soil; the good land is 
that which lies along the rivers where all kinds of fruit trees grow and 
which is good for everything; as to the third, the wood land, it is distant 
from the rivers and entirely covered by pine woods. Whoever may 
despise the quantity which there is, it is nevertheless very useful for 
building and fuel. Its soil, however mediocre it may be, produces rice 
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very well since the way in which to do it has been discovered. All of 
these lands are also watered by good rivers. 

Concerning the production of this land I should say that it is one of 
the most abundant of America, and in order not to make too lengthy a 
discussion of all of its production, I shall only say that the grains and 
vegetables thrive very well, with a great abundance of fruit trees. But 
that which is the most considerable and which brings the greatest profit 
is the silk and the rice. Concerning the silk, it is very easy to produce, 
the mulberry trees as well as the silk worms. And there is a big profit 
to be made in this trade, for I buy the cocoons for only 15 sh 3d a pound 
and I sell the fine crude silk at 18£ a pound sewing silk at 22£ a 
pound; but the reason why, so far, I know of no great business is that 
the inhabitants have not applied themselves very much, there being no 
one but me who knows how to prepare the silk. But presently there will 
be several who know how to do this work, and in consequence they will 
follow this trade more and more. 

As to the rice, the profit is so great that if 1 were to tell you, it would 
be hard for you to believe it, for since the third cr fourth years that one 
has discovered the way of producing and cleaning it, it has made every- 
body rich. There were those who did not have shoes to their feet and 
who in a short time have made themselves rich, and a newcomer, although 
he has nothing, if he is willing to work, in two years I will help him 
make a comfortable living. 

I have seen several examples, among the others I will tell you of a 
man named Puis from home who arrived here two years ago with noth- 
ing. He was introduced to me by a letter which he brought. I had him 
placed on some good land and I advanced him several things to assist 
him in establishing himself. Last year he made by his own effort 45 
pistoles from rice without counting the other products and from this 
money he bought two black slaves with whom he made 80 pistoles from 
rice this year; according to all appearances, in a short time, this man 
will be a gentleman of ease. This example and many others which I 
could name will make you see the riches of the country, without count- 
ing several other things such as tobacco, cotton, butter, cheese, cattle, 
pigs, and other things which help in life, as also the item of pasturage 
is not to be forgotten for the goats, cattle, sheep, etc., all of which bring 
a large revenue. All of this only approaches the profit which may be 
made in this land. I have not mentioned several other things such as 
fowling, hunting and fishing, which all help human life. But it is neces- 
sary to remember that one does not have everything without hardships 
or care. One cannot have them without some capital, in spite of which 
he must work himself for one cannot have servants in this country where 
every one is rich. One employs slaves, and though they seem to be ex- 
pensive, they are always considered to be much better than the servants 
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in Europe, being more submissive and more robust for work, and one 
feeds and clothes them as one finds proper. 

I could tell you of other conveniences which exist in this country. But 
this is enough to encourage you if you have the intention of coming here 
to establish yourself, and all that I have told is nothing else but pure 
truth and nothing obliges me to make you this revelation except fraternal 
love, for I have no need of you or your goods and if this which I have 
written is not true I shall have from you eternal reproach which I would 
not have for anything in the world. 

All that I can tell you is that if you bring merchandise such as cloth, 
woolen goods, all sorts of iron goods, powder, lead, you will make 100 
for 100, and if you bring silver money you will make 50 for 100, and be 
assured that you will do better with 100 pistoles here than with 1000 
pistoles in Europe, and with more pleasure, for in truth think of your past 
life and see if you have had an entire day of contentment, and if you 
have had one if it has not been crossed by a hundred disappointments. 
But in this country we do not have days, but months and years, not 
without any disappointment, but they do not compare to those which one 
has in business; and if you have once tasted the pleasures of country 
life, you will live again.* 


The aim of the Ritter company was to negotiate through William 
Agliomby, and later through Stanian, the Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Helvetian Corps, to found a colony which should be absolutely 
independent of any authority except the Queen. 

The following propositions were presented as the basis for the 
duties and privileges of the colonists. Religious, political and finan- 
cial protection and privileges were requested. 


The Plans of the Colony. 
February 19, 1705. 


1. That religion shall be free in accordance with the present govern- 
ment and that all shall be considered equally as far as the privileges and 
the public charges are concerned. 

2. May it please Her Majesty to grant gratis enough land and to trans- 
port the first groups of colonists to encourage the beginning and to sur- 
mount the hardships. 

3. That Her Majesty will designate a certain tract of land for those 
who will follow under reasonable conditions which will be agreed upon. 

4. That the first and those who follow shall be equally protected and 
shall be considered in general to have all of the privileges and liberties en- 
joyed by the born subjects of Her Majesty; with the liberty of choosing 


. 7 res Bern. Collection de manuscrit F. Schaerer, M88, H. H. XI. No. 8. No. 10 c. 
pp. 5-7. 
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among themselves, by plurality of votes, the proper persons to exercise 
justice according to the laws of Great Britain. 

5. That no governor of the provinces shall molest nor direct this colony 
under any pretext whatsoever without precise orders from Her Majesty 
or from the Parliament. 

6. That in order to better sustain and enlarge this colony, all those 
of the Swiss nation who should want to come to establish themselves as 
a group in North America will have to join this same colony under the 
same conditions. 

7. That the conditions which the Society will make with the group of 
the colony will be approved and upheld in their entirety. 

8. That, since the beginning of this enterprise is difficult, and the pro- 
moters will have enough to do to overcome the obstacles which present 
themselves in an enterprise of this sort, we beg Her Majesty to grant at 
her own expense the transportation of this first colony from Rotterdam 
to its destination with some specified assistance for those who will not 
have the means to procure the necessities for their establishment. That 
in the future also Her Majesty will grant the transportation to help 
those who might follow.” 


Once the plans of the colony were fixed, they were sent to Agliomby, 
who was supposed to consult Her Majesty on the subject and advise 
the Ritter Company. 


Answer of Agliomby. 
Zurich, April 3, 1705. 

I received the letter which you were pleased to write me on March 19th 
of this year in which you expressed the wish that I recommend to Her 
Majesty the Queen the Request of your burgher George Ritter, to estab- 
lish a colony of your subjects in Pennsylvania or neighboring territory, 
and in the same letter you also express the desire that I find out whether 
the state of your republic has the intention in the future of estab- 
lishing a colony under certain conditions in the same land or whether 
one can wait for the concession of a certain quantity of land for the use 
of said colony. 

To these two chief questions I have no other reply except that I shall 
make every effort to advance and favor by my good services the request 
of said George Ritter and that on my arrival in England where I am 
going, I shall inform myself carefully of the intentions of Her Majesty 
concerning your request and shall give myself the honor of informing 
you concerning it, assuring you that I shall always embrace with joy 


* Stadtbibliothek Bern. MSS, H. H. XI. 8 No. 10c. pp. 13-14. 
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the opportunities of serving you. I pray God to keep you under his holy 
protection. 
Magnificent and powerful Masters 


your very affectionate servant 
William Agliomby. 


From Switzerland, Agliomby went back to England, and we learn 
from a letter written in London, that he managed to bring the proposi- 
tion of George Ritter to the attention of the Board of Trade. 


Monsieur Ritter Marchand et Bourgeois de Berne a Berne, Suisse. 
Londres le 11 Sept. 1705. 

Monsieur ! 

My voyage having lasted four months, it is but eight or ten days ago 
that I had the honor of saluting the Queen by whom I was most cordially 
received much above my merits. I talked in Winchester (where the 
Court was at that time) to the Secretary of State of my department, 
concerning your business of the colony, as I had promised you; and he 
told me that when the Court should be held in London this business 
would be seriously considered and that there were very good tendencies 
for making it succeed, the board of commerce having considered your 
resolution and hoping to go into the thing in detail. 

I did not see Laury whom you mentioned in the note which Monsieur 
du puis delivered to me on your behalf; on my return I shall be glad 
to confer with him to concentrate on the proper measures for bringing 
your enterprise to a good end. I shall contribute all that depends on me, 
and am very sincerely 

your very humble and very obedient Servant 
Agliomby. 
Monsieur 
my compliments, if you please 
to Monsieur du Puy. 

Almost a year went by and the colonization project was as far from 
its realization as at its beginning. This time it is through Stanian, 
the English ambassador in Switzerland, that the favor of the Queen 
is requested. 

Copy of a Memoire Presented to Monsieur l'envoyé Stanian, 
the 25th of August, 1706. 

Several of the burghers of their Excellencies, with their agreement 

and permission duly represented, have the intention of making a colony 


of four to five hundred persons in the district of their country and of 
leading and establishing them in the West Indies (be it in Pennsylvania, 
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or else in the vicinity of Virginia), country and jurisdiction of Her 
Britannic Majesty, having also, to this end, prepared a very humble plan, 
and for said Majesty, with the prayer that it will please their Excel- 
lencies to transmit it to M. Stanian, Envoy extraordinary of H. M. B., 
and to accompany it with their recommendations to the afore mentioned 
ruler, so that in this manner the said very humble plan shall be sent to 
Her Majesty and that afterwards they shall receive and be informed 
of the resolution of Her High M. B. in regard to their proposition. 

As their Excellencies have it very much to heart to advance the inter- 
ests of their burghers and swbjects and particularly to see the suppliants 
succeed in their project and enterprise, they have found it a propos to dele- 
gate the present lords and members of their council to Monsieur the Envoy 
extraordinary, to H. M. the Queen of Great Britain,to ask her on their 
part to have the goodness to support this affair in court and to second it 
with his great influence and great credit in order that the said burghers 
shall receive favorable treatment of their demand and shall enjoy the 
graces and protection of Her Majesty, and also to learn from her that 
in case the states should have the future intention of sending there a 
colony, we could hope to obtain under certain conditions a tract of land. 

This is the favor which is hoped for and asked by their Excellencies 
from M. l’Envoyé with whom they will strive to reciprocate by all sorts 
of favors and services which they can do. We pray the Almighty that 
he will keep the person of M. l’Envoyé of England under his holy and 
high protection. 

Made in Bern, this 25th day of August, 1706. 


George Ritter kept several agents busy with his American coloniza- 
tion project. However, it seems that their main occupation was to 
criticize each others actions, as neither of them was successful and 


powerful enough to bring under roof their master’s plan. 


Monsieur George Ritier Marchant of Berne. 


Wrest in Bedfordshire, 
March 15, 1707/8. 


Monsieur & very dear friend. 

The accidents which accompanied my voyage have been the reason why 
I have not been able to have the honor of writing to you sooner and of 
informing you of your future establishment in America. You have prob- 
ably learned, Monsieur, that unhappily I was on that boat which sank 
before Ostende and that I was among the thirteen who miraculously saved 
themselves by swimming, while more than sixty persons were drowned. 
But as my hand and foot were wounded this kept me on the other side 
of the sea longer than I had wished. As soon as I arrived in London I 
sought information concerning your business and the progress made by 
Mr. Jenner, but I learned that far from having made any, he had lost 
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a great deal of ground. You know that I have written to Mr. le Fevre 
and that he has taken the trouble to engage himself in it and has ceased 
important occupations in order to see the people who are in position to 
render you service, the affair being well on the right track when Mr. 
Jenner by an approach entirely opposed to that of Mr. le Fevre spoiled 
everything; he talked one way and Mr. le Fevre another which discour- 
aged Mr. le Fevre so much that he ceased having any more to do with it. 
It would have been much better if Mr. Jenner hadn’t played the réle of 
the mysterious, but first he told my sister that he didn’t want to have 
anything to do with this business, after that he told her that he would 
work only for himself and later when we learned that he has acted in 
your name and when it was mentioned to him, he replied that he acted 
only according to your orders. Then he was told that he would have done 
better to have said in the beginning what he wanted to do. 

This, my dear sir, is the state in which this affair was when I arrived 
and which grieved me especially because of you. However, I have found 
a friend associated with Milord Sunderland, to learn what would be the 
best way to follow in order to succeed. He promised me to speak of it 
and to show me the best ways, but the fleet which was sent by the French 
to the coast of Scotland keeps the Chancellery and the state secretaries 
so busy that it is absolutely impossible to talk with them. They are in- 
visible for every one who approaches them for anything but state af- 
fairs. As soon as things change and this alarm concerning the French 
calms down, I shall put the iron in the fire again and I shall go directly 
to London to see Mr. Adisson whom you mentioned from Milord Sunder- 
land’s office, in the letter which you did me the honor to write on the 
29th of February and you can rely on that as soon as I can I will tell 
you the effect made by the letter of Mr. Stanian who was supposed to 
write him. 

P. S.—I have not received the letter which you said you had written 
me in December. Gaudoz. 


The following letter written by George Ritter, the great planner of 
the colonization project, was most probably addressed to Graffenried, 
who was in England at the time. Ritter mentions toward the end 
of his letter, that for the collaboration and services he (Graffenried) 
will be compensated by becoming “un ses maitrs” (of the new colony). 

The letter is precise and businesslike, taking into consideration 
profits and losses, desires and reality. 


Berne, May 25, 1707. 
Monsieur : 
I have the honor of receiving your letter dated the 19th. I am send- 
ing you herewith the translation, the copy of the letter of their Excel- 
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lencies our Sovereigns, written to his Excellency Monsieur d’Agliomby 
as also I respond to the said letter plus the copy of the letter written to 
me September 11th, 1705. Item, the copy of a memoire submitted to 
his Excellency, Monsieur Stegnian who resides here; you will also find 
a copy of a plaque which was submitted to the envoys which is only a 
crude project subject to correction. I no longer have the idea of men- 
tioning either the merchants or the manufacturers as the Board of Trade 
of Her Majesty might not consider this favorably. It will suffice to speak 
of the laborers and artisans for building construction, as the only manu- 
facturers that we might be able to transport from here are merely weavers. 
Finally, we do not at all pretend to prescribe whatsoever to Her Majesty, 
but to wait for Her graces and privileges which she might grant us. If 
she accepts our project we wish that she grant us gratis a strip of land 
on the bank of the River Sasqueshanoug at the point which will be shown 
you on my map by Mr. Perrochet, proportioned to the quantity of peo- 
ple we shall have; this is an uninhabited land, and as far as I know still 
undivided between Milord Penn and Milord Baltimore, and therefore 
it belongs to Her Majesty. We wish also to be under the protection of 
Her Majesty and to be under the direction of her governor. If the 
parliament should not wish to naturalize the whole colony, I hope that 
at least the leaders of the project will be naturalized. Mr. Francois 
Louis Michel, Jean Rodolf Ochs and George Ritter. I am the only one 
who has worked on this affair up until now. We might add 3 or 6 asso- 
ciates if it is found necessary. I hope that the naturalization will be 
granted us and our inheritors, and at the same time if we find some min- 
erals, iron, lead, tin, copper, etc., they shall belong to the discoverers, 
and if we are concluding any reserve, pact or agreement with our laborers 
or workers, this should be concluded in those countries. If Her Majesty 
agrees to this colony we wish at the same time that Her Majesty would 
undertake the transportation of us and our baggages at her own expense 
from Rotterdam. If she cannot do it for the whole colony then at least 
for the 20, 30 or 50 people who shall go first to work the land in order 
to furnish the necessary nourishment and to prepare lodgings for the 
followers. 

My dear Monsieur, please have the goodness to represent this whole 
business to Her Majesty through the council of some milord or some 
learned Seignor so that we might enjoy her graces and privileges and 
succeed in our enterprise. May the Good God aid all by his grace so 
that we may establish a church in His honor. I also recommend our 
project to your good care asking you not to spare any of your contribu- 
tions as you shall be one of the masters and I shall reimburse your ex- 
penses. With all my thanks, I recommend myself to your friendship and 
the whole project to the divine protection. Kissing your hands, I await 
with pleasure for the happy success. My dear Monsieur, your very 
humble and obedient George Ritter. 





History or Swiss Cotoniation Prosects 


Monsieur George Ritter Marchand a Berne. 
Virginia, September 24, 1708. 
The present letter is only to inform you that I have satisfactorily 
accomplished the mission which was entrusted to me by our Messrs. of 
Berne and as I had no provision from them since arriving in America, 
I drew on you today for 200 pounds sterling to be paid to the order of 
Mr. Jean Monbeaux in London to whom I beg you to recommend me on 


my arrival in London so that I shall be able to inform you of all my 
activity. Luys Michell. 


The early part of the year 1709 found Graffenried in London; the 
first portion of the Swiss settlers left Bern, March 8, 1710, and, finally, 
Graffenried and his Switzers arrived in America the 11th of Sep- 
tember of the same year. 

We know what happened to Graffenried and the settlers from Mr. 
Vincent H. Todd’s excellent study: Christoph von Graffenried’s ac- 
count of the founding of New Bern, Raleigh, 1920, published by 
the North Carolina Historical Commission. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EpmMunpD Rurrin, SoutHerner. A Srupy 1n Secession. By Avery Craven. 

(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1932. Pp. xiv, 283. $3.) 

The lonely and belligerent Edmund Ruffin, uncompromising foe 
of the North—the man who fired the first gun at Fort Sumter and 
put a period to his existence when Lee surrendered, should furnish 
material enough for a scintillating biography. Professor Craven has, 
however, elected to combine with a personal biography of compelling 
interest, a study of some of the sectional issues which led to the War 
for Southern Independence. While the author’s views on the 
sectional struggle are set forth with considerable force and candor, 
his craftsmanship has enabled him to relate the expository portions 
of the book to the biographical narrative in such a way as to adumbrate 
the salient phases of Ruffin’s career. 

Passing hurriedly over Ruffin’s youth and education, the author, 
after describing the life of a Southern planter and measuring Ruffin 
by the accepted standards of his class, proceeds to explain and evaluate 
the Virginian’s contribution to agriculture. By experiments on his 
plantation at Coggin’s Point in the tidewater section of Virginia, 
Ruffin demonstrated that marl and other calcareous manures would 
neutralize acids in the soil with resultant increase in crop yields. 
Through the medium of the Farmers’ Register, which Ruffin began 
to publish in 1833, he proclaimed that the salvation of the Southern 
farmer and planter lay in the use of marl and rotation of crops. The 
author has probably over-estimated the extent of the agricultural revo- 
lution launched as a result of Ruffin’s labors. It is true that manures 
were used increasingly in the fifties, especially commercial fertilizers 
and compost. Lime was used to a limited degree in the up-country 
and marl in the tidewater where it was available; otherwise, save 
among a few gentlemen-planters, the essential features of Southern 
farming were preserved. 

By 1850 Ruffin’s major interest was in the movement for Southern 
Independence, and by 1855 he was an extreme Southern Nationalist 
or “fire-eater.”” As his compatriots in the border state of Virginia 
did not share his extreme views, Ruffin turned to South Carolina for 
congenial minds and purposes. There he was esteemed and there 
he felt at home. When Lincoln was elected president of the United 
States, the old “fire-eater,” despairing of his native State, rushed to 
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Columbia to participate in the glorious events he sensed were im- 
pending. Indeed, he is shown to be a veritable emissary of secession, 
visiting Georgia, Florida, and Kentucky in the interest of united 
Southern action. He returned to South Carolina in April, 1861, to 
fire the opening gun of the war, and subsequently as a private in a 
South Carolina regiment, “unable to run towards or away from the 
enemy,” he participated to the limit of his physical capacity in the 
first battle of Bull Run. Forced by the infirmities of age to relinquish 
his place in the battle line, he retired to his adopted home “Beech- 
wood” to watch the course of the war. Here was a Demosthenes who 
not only spoke against Philip but fought against Philip. As the tide 
of war set in against the Confederacy, Ruffin gave liberally to the 
cause he loved in cash, bonds and family plate. He staked all and 
lost all. When Lee surrendered, Ruffin, in contemplation of suicide, 
penned a document (p. 259) which proclaimed his “unmitigated 
hatred to Yankee rule—and [for] the perfidious malignant and vile 
Yankee race.” Vindicative and consistent to the last, he refused to 
survive the political structure he so industriously labored to erect. 

In Chapter V the author “reéxamined some of the so-called ‘South- 
ern Characteristics’ ” and makes a distinction between the Southerner 
and the Southern Nationalist. He minimizes unduly the influence 
of climate and soil in making the South a distinct community (p. 97), 
and asserts that only two factors “seem” to contribute to that end, 
namely, “an old world country gentleman ideal and the presence of 
negroes in large numbers.” 

It is stated (p. 102) that the “normal interests” of the older South- 
ern regions and the regions nearest the border dictated opposition 
to the annexation of Texas on the ground that the annexation “could 
mean only new competition in labor and crops.” This is cited as an 
example of communities being swayed by party interests to pursue 
a course inimical to economic interests. Undoubtedly the South At- 
lantic States suffered from competition with the Southwest; but, on 
the other hand, it may be fairly urged that the vitalization of the 
institution of slavery depended in some degree upon expansion. 

An excellent survey of the pro-slavery argument is presented in 
Chapter VI, and in Chapter VII the abolition movement is placed 
in its proper setting. In coming to grips with the political factors 
which precipitated the War for Southern Independence, the writer 
advances the view (pp. 210-212) that the radical anti-slavery element 
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in the Republican party held the balance of power in the great sec- 
tional crisis. Moderate Republicans in the North, in order to hold 
the sectional Republican party intact, conceded the demands of the 
radical element relative to slavery, thereby placing the unity of the 
Republican party above the unity of the Republic. “The South, 
therefore, in 1861 could take its choice between revolution and ulti- 
mate subjection to the most advanced of those who held in their hands 
the unity of the Republican Party.” Lincoln’s refusal to accept an 
open compromise regarding the extension of slavery into the terri- 
tories lends support to this view. 

The scope of Professor Craven’s Study in Secession is perforce too 
limited to offer a comprehensive treatment; but, within his range, 
he has made a distinct contribution to the literature of the secession 
movement. The narrative is brisk and the style vigorous and clear. 
The footnotes, placed in the back of the book, reveal a wide acquaint- 


ance with source material germaine to the study. 
Furman University. Rosser H. Taytor 


Tae Untrep States Since 1865. By Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. 
Kendrick. (New York: F. 8S. Crofts & Company, 1932. Pp. xx, 775. $5.00.) 
Some of the convincing quality that is so strangely and yet so 

inevitably missing in James Truslow Adams’ chronologically more 

sweeping narrative, The Epic of America, is, paradoxically, inherent 
in The United States Since 1865 by Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin 

B. Kendrick. The latter, product of a collaboration, and bearing the 

familiar earmarks of a textbook: bibliographies, maps, charts, table 

of contents, and index, has none of the insinuation of a sectionalism 
that whispers from an undercurrent, “the frontier was strong and 
moving but it was crude—turn now to the arts and the east,” but 
instead is sustained by a bridled but none the less powerful emo- 
tionalism which seems to say, “giant forces of agrarianism, indus- 
trialism, and imperialism, with dangerous and elemental strength, are 
pushing the nation on its way—who shall say where?” This integrat- 
ing tone is possibly a curious blending of the intense interest of the 
teacher, a southerner, in national history, and of the preoccupation 
of the former student and friend, Mr. Hacker, with the concatenation 
of social and economic forces. The teacher knows that no other sec- 
tion is so closely bound to the other sections as is the south; to the 
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west through agricultural ties and the frontier experienced in various 
guises, and to the east through industrialism. He therefore senses 
that no other section is so national. And the student and friend, 
sympathetic to the professor’s intense realization has perhaps drawn 
his own fire from the possibilities which he divines in social engineer- 
ing and which are less passionately and more ironically envisaged 
by one who knows more vividly the contingencies of history. 

But whether the formula for the unity of feeling that pervades the 
work has been analyzed or not there is something from page 4 where 
the theme is suggested and page 40 where it is parenthesized that runs 
like a binding thread through the volume to the last sentence which 
is one of warning: 


Finally, it was necessary for us to realize that unless we reared our 
civilization consciously to spread its cultural as well as material advan- 
tages over the whole nation—the general diffusion of that good taste 
which the upper middle classes already possessed, the cultivation of a 
tradition of learning and art until it permeated all our works, the ac- 
ceptance of leadership by an intellectual rather than a moneyed aris- 
tocracy—then all our striving, our ingenuity, the hardship endured by 
our forefathers will have been in vain. 


Needless to say the authors owe a great deal to their predecessors 
in the field. Lingley, Paxson, Haworth, and Beard have all con- 
tributed to the structure or interpretation. Obviously the greatest 
debt is to the Beards, especially to Mr. Beard. Particularly works, 
monographs, autobiographies, articles, and reports have been used in 
such numbers and completeness and with such skill that the equilibrium 
and synthesis seem organic. New viewpoints, revaluations, the 
nuances of historical interpretation have all been considered and in- 
corporated where essential and where approved. The revaluation of 
Andrew Johnson is summarized. Roosevelt’s declining reputation is 
more than once revealed in telling strokes. John Hay’s vision as a 
diplomat is shown to have been short-sighted. Our imperialism around 
1898 is explained as more akin to the British imperialism of the 
eighteenth century than to that of the twentieth. The social sciences 
of the last thirty years are indicted for the aridity of their social 
philosophy. The inadequacy and perverted philosophy of private 
charity are pointed out. These examples are sufficient to show that 
the authors while attempting to set forth the fact in fairness have not 
let the historian’s phantasm of impartiality rob their lines of vigor 
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and tincture them with conceit, divesting their subject of dignity 
and investing a stray pronouncement with a weight incommensurate 
with its value. 

“Their arsenal is full of facts” and there is a “light radiating 
from all the hard facts they handle” which silences almost all our 
inward reservations. One which has persisted in the mind of the 
reviewer is that in the treatment of the Supreme Court the authors 
skirted propaganda and almost opened themselves to the charge of 
an uncritical use of material. This effect may have been the result 
of a detailing of cases without adequate comment and an omission 
of the judiciary act of 1925 and of the fight on Judge Parker’s con- 
firmation (barely mentioned in another connection). The impres- 
sion was left that the Supreme Court is a static institution rather 
than a slowly changing one just as slowly registering developing opin- 
ion. Another reservation may be barely suggested because at the 
present stage of historical writing in the United States it would 
hardly be fair to expect the possibility that prompted the thought. 
It lies in the fact that the two excellent chapters on Life, Letters and 
the Arts are additions and not component parts of the work. 

All in all then this is an unusually adequate and interesting his- 
tory written from the economic and political angles. It is the sort 
of history that can meet the dignified and sometimes too lightly 
pushed aside southern complaints that our national histories have 
sometimes been written from too limited a sectional viewpoint. It 
is almost a social history. The work is monumental within the spheres 
of economics and politics and will richly reward the serious student 
and thinking layman with understanding of his own day. 

Chapel Hill. Marsorre MENDENEHALL. 


Bmenarp SHAW: PLarsoy aND PropHer. By Archibald Henderson. (New 

York: D. Appleton and Company. 1932. Pp. xxxii, 872. $7.50.) 

Our age, in which more is known about the past than any preced- 
ing generation has known, is yet more contemporary-minded than any 
of its predecessors. Most of us live in the present, quite unmindful 
of any ties binding us to the past. One result of this situation is per- 
haps the preoccupation of our historians and biographers with the 
contemporary. It is an age of published documents, interviews, propa- 
ganda, and advertising. Our great men no longer live to themselves.. 
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Some of them—Bernard Shaw, for instance—thrive upon publicity. 

We no longer wait till the great man dies to write the story of his 
life. There are biographies, of a kind, for nearly every famous Eng- 
lish or American author born since 1890, but Dr. Henderson’s Bernard 
Shaw: Playboy and Prophet is unique. There is nothing quite like 
it. Disregarding contemporary fashions in biography, he has not 
followed Freud or Watson or Strachey, but has chosen to write a book 
that in type represents more nearly the official “life and works” of 
Victorian times. The Victorian biography at its best, as in Lock- 
hart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh Scott, for example, 
was a better book than Maurois’ Ariel or Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 
The old-fashioned biographer relied upon no formula drawn from 
psycho-analysis or behaviorism but studied the man’s life and work 
on every side and attempted to give a portrait of the complete man. 
If the Victorian biographer often erred by suppressing facts un- 
favorable to his hero or displeasing to surviving relatives, no one, 
I think, will accuse Dr. Henderson of suppressing unfavorable facts 
or opinions. His Shaw is certainly his own Shaw and not the Shaw 
of G.B.S. 

Dr. Henderson’s interest in Shaw was aroused thirty years ago by 
a performance of You Never Can Tell, the first of the plays to enjoy 
a long run. In 1911 he published George Bernard Shaw: His Life 
and Work. The new life is not a continuation of the old but an in- 
dependent work. In Appendix I, “Explication and Obligation,” 
which is really a preface placed at the end of the volume, Dr. Hender- 
son explains why he found it impossible to continue his earlier book: 


Since that date [1911] have occurred: the cataclysm of the World 
War, revolutionizing the world and transforming Shaw into a would-be 
statesman-at-large for the cosmos; the emergence of Shaw’s life-period, 
equality-of-income form of socialism as finally formulated in The Intel- 
ligent Woman’s Guide to Capitalism and Socialism; and the appearance 
of several of his most notable dramatic works, including Heartbreak 
House, Back to Methuselah, and his masterpiece, Saint Joan. A totally 
different Shaw loomed up in my consciousness : humanist, mystic, prophet. 
The new Shaw threw the old Shaw out of focus. 


A new work alone would suffice. 

To give a detailed analysis of the book would take too much space. 
There is no living author about whom such a wealth of biographical 
and critical information is now available. Here one finds the strange 
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and little known story of Shaw’s early life, his experiments at novel- 
writing, his championship of Ibsen, his Fabian activities, his vegetar- 
ianism, his ideas of art, literature, and life, the theatrical history of 
his many plays, the record of his vogue the world over. It is all here, 
with a good deal of the biographer thrown in, as it were, for good 
measure. One is tempted to say Boswell redivivus. Dr. Henderson’s 
Shaw is not Shaw’s Shaw—he has not attempted to give “the G.B. 
essense of Shaw’s life”—but I believe that his interpretation is funda- 
mentally the right one. Shaw is “playboy and prophet,” a consum- 
mate publicist, a maker of legends that deceive many; and beyond 
doubt he is also one of the three or four greatest living writers of the 
world. 
Duke University. Jay B. Huss. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Interary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are 
out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send them 
to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used 
to serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the 
collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Professor W. T. Laprade of Duke University is the author of an 
article, “The Present State of the History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” in the December number of The Journal of Modern 


History. 

Professors J. Fred Rippy, E. M. Carroll and W. T. Laprade of 
Duke University, Professor J. C. Russell of the University of North 
Carolina, and Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, attended the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association at Toronto, Canada, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1932. Professors Rippy and Russell read papers before 
sections of the Association, and Dr. Newsome presided at the meet- 
ing of the Public Archives Commission. 


Messrs. Merrimon Cuninggim of Duke University, Fenton A. 
Gentry and John Page Williams of the University of Virginia, and 
William A. McRae of the University of Florida were chosen in De- 
cember by the southeastern regional committee from twelve students 
named by committees in six states as the winners of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships at Oxford University. Each scholarship is worth £400 each 
year for three years. Mr. Cuninggim is a graduate student in 
English at Duke, a nephew of the late Senator Lee S. Overman, and 
a grandson of the late Senator A. S. Merrimon. He is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University. 
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The January issue of the North Carolina Historical and Genealog- 
ical Record, edited by Clarence Griffin of Forest City, contains 
“Notes on Alston and Hinton Families,” by Mrs. Z. W. Copeland; 
“Anson County Wills, 1748-1830,” abstracted by Clarence Griffin ; 
“The Washington Portrait in the House of Representatives,” by A. R. 
Newsome; and historical news notes. 


The thirty-third annual state conference of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of North Carolina was held in Charlotte, 
March 21-23, by invitation of the five Charlotte D. A. R. chapters. 


Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus has appointed, by authorization of 
the General Assembly, the following as members of the State Capitol 
Centennial Commission to make arrangements for a proper celebra- 
tion in Raleigh on July 4, 1933, of the centennial of the laying of 
the cornerstone of the State Capitol: Luther P. Hartsell, Jr., of 
Concord; Rev. C. K. Proctor, of Oxford; L. Y. Ballentine, J. M. 
Broughton, Clyde Dillon, W. B. Jones, John A. Park, Dr. Delia 
Dixon Carroll, and Mrs. T. W. Bickett, of Raleigh; R. C. Dunn, of 
Enfield ; Ross Sigmon, of Salisbury ; Mrs. J. Dolph Long, of Graham; 
and Mrs. C. W. Tillett, Jr., of Charlotte. The Grand Lodge of 
North Carolina Masons, which laid the cornerstone in 1833, is to . 
be invited to participate in the celebration. 


At the request of the Rowan Historical Society, the State High- 
way Commission has named the concrete bridge over the Yadkin River 
near Salisbury the Trading Ford Bridge. The bridge is near historic 
Trading Ford on the old Trading Path to the Indians. Here General 
Greene crossed the river, February 2-3, 1781, in his masterly retreat 
from the British before the battle of Guilford Court House. 


Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, Historian General of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, has prepared and distributed the 
Yearbook with Program and Prize List of the Historical Department 
to division and chapter historians. 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in Raleigh, February 22, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus 
and Joseph Blount Cheshire of Raleigh; Julian S. Carr of Atlanta, 
Lieutenant Colonel James F. Johnston, U. S. A., Cadwallader Jones 
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Collins of Norfolk, and Wilmot S. Holmes, Jr., of Lexington were 
admitted to membership. 


The Caswell-Nash Chapter of the D. A. R. of Raleigh, Mrs, Car- 
roll Mann, regent, held commemorative exercises on February 22 at 
the statue of Washington on Capitol Square. Dr. A. R. Newsome 
spoke on the subject of Washington. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy and of special 
interest to North Carolina: B. U. Ratchford, “The Financial Crisis 
in North Carolina” (The South Atlantic Quarterly, January) ; W. T. 
Laprade, “State Politics and National Government” (ibid.); Laura 
A. White, “The United States in the 1850’s as Seen by British Con- 
suls” (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March); Russel 
J. Ferguson, “The Lure of Pioneering in Historical Research” 
(ibid.) ; Henry F. Pringle, “Theodore Roosevelt and the South” (The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, January); Harlow Lindley, “A Sys- 
tematic Study of Local History” (Michigan History Magazine, Win- 
ter, 1933); R. W. Moore, “George Washington and Houdon” (The 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, January); Marie J. 
Kohnova, “The Moravians and Their Missionaries: A Problem in 
Americanization” (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De- 
cember) ; H. I. Chapelle, “The Ships of the American Navy in the 
War of 1812” (Mariner’s Mirror, July) ; Moses Bigelow, “Chronolog- 
ical Survey of the Operations of the Continental Army” (Proc. of 
the New Jersey Hist. Soc., October). 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, formerly professor of political science in 
Columbia University, delivered the annual series of Weil lectures on 
American citizenship at the University of North Carolina, February 
21-23. 


Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian minister of foreign affairs, 
spent the month of February at Duke University as visiting Carnegie 
professor of international relations. He delivered a series of lectures 
on international affairs. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission include 136 letters to Governor Jarvis, 
1881; D. H. Hill’s commission as brevet major, 1848; The Edenton 
Inteligencer, April 9, 1788; Carolina Centinel (New Bern), August 
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22, 1818; minutes of the Sinking Fund Commission, 1925-27 ; minute 
book of the Council of State, 1925-29 ; 3 account books of John Hogg 
& Co., of Hillsboro and Wilmington, 1798-1805; 3 volumes of orig- 
inal papers relating to the Live-at-Home movement in North Caro- 
lina; and the North Carolina Folk Lore Society Collection of folk 


tales and ballads. 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following books: 
A. M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 494. $4.00); Rupert B. 
Vance, Human Geography of the South (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 596. $4.00); The 
Yorktown Centennial (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1932. Pp. xvii, 382); and Robert L. Jones, The Highteenth Amend- 
ment and Our Foreign Relations (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1933. Pp. vii, 192. $1.75). 
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